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ABSTRACT 



A method, system and computer software product for man- 
aging jitter buffering that accurately measures network 
latency, the variation in latency (also known as jitter), and 
efficiently manages the media packet stream and jitter buff- 
ers is disclosed. A framer time-stamps incoming packets. A 
traflSc analyzer maintains a sliding window of statistics 
generated from a recent set of packets. A jitter manager 
monitors packets, receives and makes adjustments based on 
information received from the traffic analyzer, and manages 
any connected jitter buffers. 
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METHOD, SYSTEM, AND COMPUTER 
PROGRAM PRODUCT FOR MANAGING 

JITTER 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

1. Field of the Invention 

The present invention pertains to achieving optimal qual- 
ity when transmitting voice data over a lossy network; more 
particularly, it pertains to managing jitter bufifering of data 
packets over a packet-switched network. 

2. Related Art 

Latency and jitter are important aspects of network per- 
formance that can degrade communication between any two 
points on a packet-switched network, like the Internet. 
Latency is the delay introduced on packets during travel 
from one site to another. Latency will be perceived by the 
end users as a delay in the response of the remote site. Jitter 
is the variation in latency from one packet to another. 

Latency and jitter each impact communication di£ferently. 
F or example, if packets always arrived 50 milliseconds (ms) 
after being transmitted, then there would be a 50 ms latency 
and no jitter. In another example, however, if packet #1 
arrived 100 ms after transmission, packet #2 arrived 50 ms 
after transmission, and packet #3 arrived 150 vas after 
transmission, there would be an average jitter of +/-33 ms. 
In voice over Internet protocol (VoIP) applications, jitter is 
more critical than latency. Jitter can cause a packet to arrive 
too late to be useful. The effect is that the packet may be 
delayed enough that the end user will hear a pause in the 
voice that is talking to them, which is very unnatural if it 
occurs during the middle of a word or sentence. 

Jitter typically occurs when the network utilization is too 
high, and packets are being queued, causing delivery times 
to become unpredictable. The Internet, because of its com- 
plex structure, is often subject to varying degrees of jitter. 
Jitter variation can occur at different locations and at dif- 
ferent times depending upon network traffic and other con- 
ditions. Thus, jitter needs to be managed. 

Effective jitter management is e^ecially needed in VoIP 
applications. Each \bIP call needs jitter management. FIG. 
1 shows an example VoIP architeaure 100, including gate- 
ways HO, 120 that provide an interface between public- 
switched telephone networks (PSTN) 130, 140 and a padcet- 
switched network 102. A voice call is carried out hietween 
telephone 150 and telephone 160 through PSTN 130, gate- 
way 110, network 102, gateway 120, and PSTN 140. 

Static jitter buffering is one conventional technique to 
compensate for jitter. As shown in FIG. 2, static jitter 
buffering is carried out in gateway 120 which receives voice 
packets ft'om network 102. A static jitter buffer 220 is 
provided to buffer the received voice packets from network 
102. In such static jitter buffering, however, there is a 
compromise between the size of the jitter buffer and the 
delay of voice packets waiting in the jitter buffer. In 
particular, if the jitter buffer is large, it accommodates 
greater variation in jitter. The output packet traffic may not 
be jittery, but noticeable delays occxu-. If the jitter buffer is 
small, the delay is smaller but gaps in traffic are rxyt 
accommodated. 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

A method, system, and computer program product is 
provided that manages jitter in packet-switched networks. In 
one embodiment, the present invention manages jitter in a 
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VdIP system that includes a framer, a traffic analyzer, and a 
jitter manager. The framer time-stamps incoming packets 
and discards out-of-order packets. The fi-amer outputs the 
in-order packets to the traffic analyzer and the jitter manager. 

5 The traffic analyzer maintains a sliding window array of a set 
of packets for use in calculating jitter statistics. These 
statistics are sent from the traffic analyzer to the jitter 
manager. The jitter manager uses these statistics to manage 
the flow of packets, the insertion or discardation of silence 

10 packets, and the supervision of any coimected jitter buffers. 

Handling jitter comes at the expense of latency, however, 
since the only way to handle jitter is to buffer additional data. 
So that when the data arrives exceptionally late, continuous 
playback to the end user can be maintained. Yet, the present 
15 invention manages the jitter buffer's size so that the latency 
does not grow too long. In this way, the present invention 
compensates for network jitter without resorting to exces- 
sive buffering. 

Further embodiments, features, and advantages of the 
present invention, as well as the structure and operation of 
the various embodiments of the present invention, are 
described in detail below with reference to the accompany- 
ing drawings. 

25 BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE nOURES 

The accompanying drawings, which are incorporated 
herein and form a part of the specification, illustrate the 
present invention and, together with the description, further 
30 serve to explain the principles of the invention and to enable 
a person skilled in the pertinent art to make and use the 
invention. 

In the drawings: 

FIG. 1 illustrates how a packet generally travels over a 
^5 VblP system. 

EH G. 2 is a diagram of a static jitter buffering system. 

FIG. 3 is a diagram of a jitter buffer managing system 
according to one embodiment of the present invention. 

40 FIG. 4 is a diagram illustrating a jitter buffer managing 
system of FIG. 3 according to the present invention. 

FIG. 5 is a diagram for a framing system of FIG. 4 
according to the present invention. 

FIG. 6 is a diagram of a method for fi^aming in one 
example implementation of the present invention. 

FIG. 7 is a diagram of a traffic analyzer of FIG, 4 
according to the present invention. 

FIG. 8 is a diagram of a method for analyzing traffic in 
5Q one example implementation of the present invention. 

FIG. 9 is a diagram of a jitter manager of FIG. 4 according 
to the present invention. 

FIG. 10 is a diagram of a method for managing jitter in 
one example implementation of the present invention. 

FIG. 11 is a diagram of the output of a gateway without 
jitter buffering. 

FIG. 12 is a diagram of the output of a gateway with static 
jitter buffering. 

go FIG. 13 is a diagram of the output of the present invention 
with managed buffering. 

FIG. 14 is an example computer system in one example 
implementation of the present invention. 
The present invention will now be described with refer- 
65 ence to the accompanying drawings. In the drawings, like 
reference numbers indicate identical or functionally similar 
elements. Additionally, the left-most digit(s) of a reference 
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number identifies the drawing in which the reference num- 
ber first appears- 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PREFERRED EMBODIMENTS 
Table of Contents 

I. Overview and Discussion 

II. Terminology 

III. Managed Jitter Buffering Embodiment 

IV. Conclusion 

I. Overview and Discussion 

One shortfall of early \bIP systems was the poor quality 
of voice jittery voice) and the unacceptable latency caused 
by the fluctuating, and at times less than adequate bandwidth 
available through the Internet. 

According to the present invention, jitter buffer managing 
is used to resolve the quality of voice over the unpredictable 
and some time limited bandwidth of the Internet. This 
capability adjusts the size and contents of the jitter buffer, 
thus minimizing jitter. 

The present invention provides a method, system, and 
computer program product for managing jitter. In one 
embodiment, there are four basic components: 

Framer 

Traffic Analyzer 
Jitter Manager 
Jitter Buffer 

These components are delineated only for explanation, and 
the features of each component can easily be incorporated 
into other components. In one example, these components 
can be implemented on a gateway server within a VoIP 
system described in co-pending U.S. patent application Sen 
No. 09/393,658 (incorporated herein by reference in its 
entirety). However, the gateway server and reference are not 
intended to limit the present invention. 

In one example, the present invention provides a method 
for achieving optimal quality when transmitting voice over 
a lossy network. The origin gateway indexes die outgoing 
packets. The framer time-stamps incoming packets and 
discards out-of-order padcets. The traffic analyzer deter- 
mines jitter statistics for the traffic of in-order packets output 
from the &amer. The traffic analyzer communicates the jitter 
statistics to the jitter manager. The jitter manager coordi- 
nates the incoming traffic of in-order, time-stamped, indexed 
packets based on the jitter statistics from the traffic analyzer 
and the contents of the packets from the framer. The jitter 
manager inserts or discards silence packets, and maintains 
the jitter buffer. 

In one implementation, a framer, traffic analyzerjitter 
manager and jitter buffer can nm on the same server or 
personal computer (PQ. Alternatively, the functionality of 
the jitter buffer managing system can be carried out on 
physically separate machines. For example, a network could 
typically include a framer running on a gateway server. The 
traffic analyzer and jitter manager can be connected to the 
same network, but run on a different PC. The jitter buffer can 
be implemented in hardware or software. 

II. Terminology 

The term "traffic" refers to voice, facsimile, video, 
multimedia, digital information, or other data that can be 
sent between telephony terminal equipment and/or network 
terminal equipment. 

The term "jitter statistics" refers to any of a number of 
statistics generated from the values calcuJated for jitter, jitter 
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variation (also known as interpacket time or width, which 
reflect changes in the size of a packet from start to 
destination), average jitter, average jitter variation and any 
combination thereof. 
5 The term "sliding window aaay" refers to a matrix or 
other data structure which can be filled with jitter statistics 
and updated. 

ni. Managed Jitter Buffering Embodiment 

10 FIG. 3 shows an example VoIP architecture 300 that 
includes a gateway server 310 coupled to a PSTN 140. 
According to the present invention, gateway server 310 
includes a jitter buffer manager 320 coupled to jitter buffer 
330. Jitter buffer 330 represents any number of jitter buffers, 

15 static, dynamic or adaptive, implemented in hardware or 
software. 

FIG. 4 is a diagram of a jitter buffer manager 320 
according to an embodiment of the present invention. Jitter 
buffer manager 320, among other things, minimizes the 
effects of packet loss, latency and packet degradation intrin- 
sic to commimication on packet-switched networks like the 
Internet. 

Jitter buffer manager 320 includes a framer 410, a traffic 
analyzer 420, a jitter manager 430, and a jitter buffer 330. 
For example, framer 410 is coupled to traffic analyzer 420 
and jitter manager 430. Traffic analyzer 420 is coupled to 
jitter manager 430. Jitter manager 430 is coupled to jitter 
biiffer 330. Each of these components can run on the same 
PC or on separate PCs over a network. 

An overview of each of the components of jitter buffer 
manager 320 is now provided. One example of a framer is 
shown in FIG. 5. Framer 410 includes an input port 510, a 
session clock 520, a system clock 530, a packet switch 540, 
25 a discard buffer 550, and an output port 560. For example, 
an input port 510 is coupled to a session clock 520. A system 
clock 530 is coupled to a session clock 520. A session clock 
520 is coupled to a packet switch 540. A packet switch is 
coupled to a discard buffer 550 and an output port 560. 
40 For clarity, the operation of framer 410 is further 
described with respect to routine for framing 600 (FIG. 6). 
Input port 510 receives network traffic as indexed packets 
(step 620). Packets can be indexed in numerous ways. It is 
well-known in the field of the present invention that headers 
45 can be added to packetized data. These headers can contain 
routing information, time-stamps, and other information. 
Here, an index is added by the origin gateway 110. Session 
clock 520 time-stamps each indexed packet upon its arrival 
(step 630) to produce time-stamped, indexed packets. Ses- 
5Q sion clock 520 maintains its clock through a connection to 
the system clock 530. The system clock 530 can be hardware 
or software, resident or maintained on another PC. 

Packet switch 540 carries out steps 650-660. In step 650, 
the time-stamp and index of each packet is checked to 
55 determine whether the packet arrived out-of-order. If the 
padcet arrived out-of-order, it is discarded (step 660). 
Otherwise, in step 670, output port 560 sends the remaining 
packets to the traffic analyzer 420 and jitter manager 430. At 
this point, the traffic is a stream of in-order, time-stamped, 
60 indexed packets. Routine 600 was described above with 
respect to the example framer 410 shown in FIG. 5. This is 
not intended to limit the present invention. Other embodi- 
ments can be used as would be apparent to a person skilled 
in the art given this description. 
65 One example of a traffic analyzer is shown in FIG. 7. The 
traffic analyzer 420 includes an input port 710, a calculator 
720, a sliding window 730, and an output port 740. For 
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example, input port 710 is coupled to calculator 720. Cal- 
culator 720 is coupled to sliding window array 730 and 
output port 740. R)r clarity, the operation of the traffic 
analyzer 420 is further described with respect to routine for 
analyzing traffic 800 (FIG. 8). Input port 710 receives traffic 
(step 810) from the firamer 410. In one embodiment, the 
trafhc is a stream of in-order, time-stamped, indexed pack- 
ets. Calculator 720 calculates the jitter (step 820) and jitter 
variation (step 830) for each received packet (step 810). For 
example, one way of calculating jitter is to take the absolute 
value of the difference between the actual interpacket time 
and the theoretical interpacket time. The interpadcet time is 
width in terms of time of a packet. For instance, a 30 ms 
packet has a theoretical interpacket time of 30 ms. This same 
packet may not arrive at the destination gateway 120 with 
the same interpacket time. Thus, jitter is the difference 
between the actual or received interpadcet time and its 
theoretical value. 

Similarly jitter variation can be calculated (step 830). In 
one embodiment of the present invention, if the sliding 
window array 730 is empty, then jitter variation is consid- 
ered to be zero. Otherwise, average jitter is calculated using 
the sliding window array 730, and jitter variation is the 
absolute value of the difference between the present jitter 
and average jitter. In one example, the average jitter is 
calculated by summing the jitter values over a number of 
jitter points. More specifically, the sliding window array 730 
stores the jitter, jitter variation for the last Ns packets (Ns is 
a variable). J[l] refers to most recently stored jitter value, 
J[Ns] refers to the oldest jitter value that is still stored. 
Similarly, JV[1] refers to most recently stored jitter variation 
value, JV[Ns] refers to the oldest jitter variation value that 
is still stored. Updating the sliding window (step 850) 
consists of shifting J[l] into J[2], J[2] into J[3], and storing 
the new value in J[l]. The value previously stored in J[Ns] 
will be lost in this process. The same procedure is used to 
update JV values. The sliding window array 730 stores the 
jitter and jitter variation (step 840). The sUding window 
array 730 is updated with these jitter statistics for each 
packet (step 850). 

In one embodiment, the average jitter is calculated (step 
860) by computing Jave=(Cw[l]xJ[l]+Cw[2]xJ[2]+ . . . 
+Cw[Ns]xJ[Ns]>'(Cw[l]+(X2]+ . . . +Cw[Ns]). For this 
embodiment, Cw[l . . . Ns] are co-efficients that are used to 
give more weighting to certain packets in relation to one 
another within the sliding window array 730. The same 
procedure is used to compute JVave (step 870). Thus, 
calculator 720 calculates an average value for jitter and jitter 
variation (steps 860-870) and updates the sliding window 
with these values (step 880). In one embodiment, these 
values are outputted (step 890) via output port 740 to the 
jitter manager 430. Routine 800 was described above with 
respect to the example traffic analyzer shown in FIG. 7. This 
is not intended to limit the present invention. Other embodi- 
ments can be used as would be apparent to a person skilled 
in the art given this description. 

One example of a jitter manager is shown in FIG. 9. The 
jitter manager 430 includes an input port 910, an update port 
920, a calculator 930, a packet switch 940, a silence packet 
generator 950, and an output port 960. For example, an input 
port 910 is coupled to a calculator 930. An update port 920 
is coupled to calculator 930. Calculator 930 is coupled to 
packet switch 940. Silence padcet generator 950 is coupled 
to packet switch 940. Packet switch 940 is coupled to output 
port 960, For clarity, the operation of the jitter manager 430 
is further described with respect to routine for managing 
jitter 1000 (FIG. 10). Input port 910 receives traffic from the 



framer 410 (step 1005). In one embodiment, the traffic is 
in-order, time-stamped, indexed packets. Input port 910 
sends the b-affic to calculator 930. Calculator 930 also 
receives the jitter statistics from the update port 920 (step 

5 1015). Calculator 930 calculates the target jitter buffer size 
(step 1010). In step 1020, each packet is checked to see if it 
contains silence data. If the packet does contain silence data, 
then, in one embodiment, the calculator 930 checks the 
ciurent jitter buffer size (step 1025). The calculator 930 
re-checks the target jitter buffer size (step 1010) using the 
jitter statistics (step 1015). In one example, the target jitter 
buffer size (step 1010) can then be calculated as: JtoJc+(Cjx 
Jave )+(CvxTVave). Jt is the target jitter bufGer size. Jc is a 
jitter constant, representing the minimum pos^ble target 

J J buffer size. Cj is the jitter co-efficient, adjusting how much 
observed jitter will be reflected in the target jitter buffer. Cv 
is the jitter variation co-efficient, adjusting how much 
observed jitter variation will be reflected in the target jitter 
buffer. In one embodiment, these values can be predeter- 
mined: Cw[l]=.Cw[n]=Cw[Ns>l, Jc=30 ms, Cj=l, and 
Cv=2. 

In step 1040, the packet switch 940 compares the current 
actual jitter buffer size with the determined target jitter 
buffer size. If the acmal jitter buffer size is larger than the 

25 target jitter buffer size, then the silence packet is discarded 
(step 1045). If the actual jitter buffer size is equal to or 
smaller than the target jitter buffer size, then the silence 
packet is inserted into the jitter buffer 330 (step 1050). If the 
packet does not contain silence data (step 1040), then, in one 

30 embodiment, the packet switch 940 checks to see if the jitter 
buffer 330 is empty (step 1030). If the jitter buffer 330 is 
empty, then the packet is inserted into the jitter buffer 330 
(step 1035). If the jitter buffer 330 is not empty, then the 
calculator 930 checks the jitter buffer 330 as discussed above 

35 (step 1025). 

The calculator 930 also compares the actual jitter buffer 
size with the target jitter buffer size (step 1055). In one 
embodiment, if the actual jitter buffer size is smaller than the 
target jitter buffer size, then a silence packet is inserted into 

40 jitter buffer 330 (step 1060). The packet switch 940 obtains 
silence packets from silence packet generator 950. The 
generation of silence packets is well-known in the field of 
the present invention. There was many ways to create 
packets and insert them into network traffic. Generating 

45 packets without any voice data is similarly straightforward. 
If the acmal jitter buffer size is equal to or larger than the 
target jitter buffer size, then the packet switch 940 inserts the 
packet into jitter buffer 440 (step 1035). 

Routine 1000 was described with respect to the example 

50 jitter manager in FIG. 9. This is not intended to limit the 
present invention. Other embodiments can be used as would 
be apparent to a person skilled in the art given this descrip- 
tion. 

FIGS. 11-13 show various outputs of VoIP system. FIG. 

55 11 shows the unbuffered output of gateway 120 to PSTN 
140. FIG. 12 shows the output from a static jitter buffer 220 
to PSTN 140 in FIG. 2. FIG. 13 shows the output from the 
jitter buffer 330 of FIG. 3, where an embodiment of the 
present invention is shown as the jitter buffer manager 320. 

60 Each of the figures shows the arrival of the same set of voice 
and silence packets along the left-hand column. Time is 
displayed in 30 ms segments. The packets have an inter- 
packet time of 30 ms. T he packets are numbered for 
illustrative purposes here, and the actual indexing of traffic 

65 may take other forms. For example, the index may start at 
zero (0) and count up until a silence packet is encountered 
by gateway 110. At this time, gateway 110 gives the next 
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voice packet ao index of zero (0) and repeats the process. 
Gaps are denoted in FIGS. 11-13 by a"*" symbol. The gaps 
and bursts in arrival time of the uniformly sent packets is 
illustrative of network congestion in IP 102. 

In these examples, packets #1 and #2 arrive on time. 
Packets #1 and #2 are followed by a gap, and then the 
delayed packets #3 and #4. Packets #5 and #6 arrive on time. 
Packets #5 and #6 are followed by another gap. Packets #7 
and #8 arrive at almost the same time as packets #9 and #10. 
These packets axe immediately followed by packets #11 and 
#12. This pattern of received packets is exemplary of the 
results of network congesdon. These different outputs show 
in the right-hand column of these figures. The outputs are 
discussed in detail below. 

FIG. 11 shows the loss of packets #5, #9 and #10. 
Network congestion and the lack of any buffering to retain 
these packets caused the system to lose them. The resulting 
output has gaps or breaks in conversation. This is not a 
desirable result as the flow of the conversation is compro- 
mised. Traditionally, this problem was alleviated by provid- 
ing a static buffer. 

FIG. 12 shows the output from static buffering. Here, the 
static buffer receives the same data as in FIG. 11, but waits 
30 ms before playing the packets out. The packets are held 
in ihc buffer. This means that communications are delayed 
30 ms (or one packet) each time the buffer is empty. 
Typically, a buffer can hold 300 ms (or 10 packets), but other 
configurations are possible. The buffer plays out the packets 
until it is empty. The gap after packet #2 is small enough that 
the buffer can cover it. The gap after packet #6 is too large 
for the buffer to cover. Hie result is a gap or break in the 
packet flow, which is interpreted as a break in the conver- 
sation. The static buffer holds packet #7 for 30 ms to regain 
some buffering. Although not shown here, a buffer can be 
configured to play out packets without any delay in the event 
of network congestion similar to that experienced in packets 
#6-#12. In such a configuration, the buffer would only be 
used to prevent packet loss during a burst. 

FIG. 13 shows the ou^ut fi^om a managed buffer taught 
by the present invention. The jitter buffer manager system 
320 receives the same data as in FIG. 11 and FIG. 12. The 
jitter buffer manager system 320 is discussed in detail above. 
Among other thing;s, the jitter buffer manager system 320 
includes a packet switch 940. Packet switdi 940 performs, 
among other things, steps 1020, 1030, 1040, and 1055. 
These steps perform the insertion and deletion of packets 
when the jitter buffer is smaller or larger than a target jitter 
buffer size. The target jitter buffer size is calculated based on 
the jitter statistics. In FIG. 13, the output of the managed 
buffer shows the insertion of a silence packet (Is) after 
packet #4. The silence packet is inserted when the actual 
jitter buffer size is smaller than the target jitter buffer size. 
This situation exists after the arrival of packets #3 and #4. 
Packets #3 and #4 arrive after a gap. The gap reduces the 
actual jitter buffer size below the target jitter buffer size. 
Thus, a silence packet is generated and inserted (step 1060). 
The insertion of the silence packet closes the gap in the 
packets which was present in both FIG. 11 and FIG. 12. With 
respect to the second burst, the jitter buffer manager 320 can 
be configured to play out packets immediately if jitter buffer 
330 is empty (steps 1030 and 1G35). Subsequently, the jitter 
buffer manager 320 would insert data and silence packets 
according to the steps of FIG. 10 to maintain the target jitter 
buffer size. 

The advantages of the present invention are provided by 
the ability of the jitter buffer manager 320 to maintain jitter 
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buffer 330 in such a way that the outputted trafSc is 
continuous. Moreover, when the traffic is a stream of 
packets, the present invention maintains the coherency and 
quality of the voice data being outputted. 

^ Example Computer System 

An example of a computer system 1400 is shown in FIG. 
14. Computer systcm(s) 1400 can execute software to carry 
out any of the fiinctionality described above with reject to 
jitter buffer manager system 320, including any of the 
components 410-430. 

Computer system 1400 represents any single or multi- 
processor computer. Singlc-threacfcd and multi-threaded 
computers can be used. Unified or distributed memory 
systems can be used. 

Computer system 1400 includes one or more processors, 
such as processor 1404. One or more processors 1404 can 
execute software implementing all or part of jitter manager 
system 400 as described above. Eaci processor 1404 is 
connected to a communication infiraslructure 1402 (e.g., a 
communications bus, cross-bar, or network). Various soft- 
ware embodiments are described in terms of this exemplary 
computer system. After reading this description, it will 
become apparent to a person skilled in the relevant art how 
^ to implement the invention using other computer systems 
and/or computer architectures. 

Computer system 1400 also includes a main memory 
1408, preferably random access memory (RAM), and can 
also include secondary memory 1410. Secondary memory 
3Q 1410 can include, for example, a hard disk drive 1412 and/or 
a removable storage drive 1414, representing a floppy disk 
drive, a magnetic tape drive, an optical disk drive, etc. The 
removable storage drive 1414 reads from and/or writes to a 
removable storage unit 1418 in a well known manner. 
35 Removable storage unit 1418 represents a floppy disk, 
magnetic tape, optical disk, etc., which is read by and written 
to by removable storage drive 1414. As will be appreciated, 
the removable storage unit 1418 includes a computer usable 
storage medium having stored therein computer software 
4Q and/or data. 

In alternative embodiments, secondary memory 1410 may 
include other similar means for allowing computer programs 
or other instructions to be loaded into computer system 
1400. Such means can include, for example, a removable 
45 storage unit 1422 and an interface 1420. Examples can 
include a program cartridge and cartridge interface (such as 
that found in video game devices), a removable memory 
chip (such as an EPROM, or PROM) and associated socket, 
and other removable storage units 1422 and interfaces 1420 
50 which allow software and data to be transfened fi-om the 
removable storage unit 1422 to computer system 1400. 

Computer system 1400 can also include a commimica- 
tions interface 1424. Communications interface 1424 allows 
software and data to be transferred between computer sys- 
55 tem 1400 and external devices via communications path 
1426. Examples of communications interface 1424 can 
include a modem, a network interface (such as Ethernet 
card), a communications port, etc. Software and data trans- 
ferred via communications interface 1424 are in the form of 
60 signals which can be electronic, electromagnetic, optical or 
other signals capable of being received by communications 
interface 1424, via communications path 1426. Note that 
communications interface 1424 provides a means by which 
computer system 1400 can interface to a network such as the 
65 Internet. 

The present invention can be implemented using software 
running (that is, executing) in an environment similar to that 
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described above with respect to FIG. 14. In this document, 
the term "computer program product" is used to generally 
refer to removable storage unit 1418. a hard disk installed in 
hard disk drive 1412, or a carrier wave or other signal 
carrying software over a communication path 1426 (wireless 
link or cable) to communication interface 1424. A computer 
useable medium can include magnetic media, optical media, 
or other recordable media, or media that transmits a carrier 
wave. These computer program products are means for 
providing software to computer system 1400. 

Computer programs (also called computer control logic) 
are stored in main memory 1408 and/or secondary memory 
1410. Computer programs can also be received via commu- 
nications interface 1424. Such computer programs, when 
executed, enable the computer system 1400 to perform the 
features of the present invention as discussed herein. In 
particular, the computer programs, when executed, enable 
the processor 1404 to perform the features of the present 
invention. Accordingly, such computer programs represent 
controllers of the computer system 1400. 

In an embodiment where the invention is implemented 
using software, the software may be stored in a computer 
program product and loaded into computer system 1400 
using removable storage drive 1414, hard drive 1412, or 
communications interface 1424. Alternatively, the computer 
program product may be downloaded to computer system 
1400 over communications path 1426. The control logic 
(software), when executed by the one or more processors 
1404, causes the processoi(s) 1404 to perform the functions 
of the invention as described herein. 

In another embodiment, the invention is implemented 
primarily in firmware and/or hardware using, for example, 
hardware components such as application specific integrated 
circuits (ASICs). Implementation of a hardware state 
machine so as to perform the functions described herein will 
be apparent to persons skilled in the relevant art(s). 

IV. Conclusion 

While specific embodiments of the present invention have 
been described above, it should be understood that they have 
been presented by way of example only, and not limitation. 
It will be understood by those skilled in the art that various 
changes in form and details may be made therein without 
departing from the spirit and scope of the invention as 
defined in the appended claims. Thus, the breadth and scope 
of the present invention should not be limited by any of the 
above-described exemplary embodiments, but should be 
defined only in accordance with the following claims and 
their equivalents. 

What is claimed is: 

1. A system that manages jitter over a packet-switched 
network, comprising: 

a framer for appending a timestamp to a received indexed 
packet; 

a traflSc analyzer coupled to said framer, wherein said 
traffic analyzer examines the received indexed packet 
to determine whether the received indexed packet 
arrived in a proper sequential order and computes jitter 
statistics; 

a jitter manager coupled to said framer and to said traffic 
analyzer, wherein said jitter manager uses the jitter 
statistics to control the flow of the received indexed 
packet; and 

a jitter buffer coupled to said jitter manager for receiving 
the received indexed packet or a silence packet from 
said jitter manager, wherein a size of said jitter buffer 
is controlled by said jitter manager. 
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2. A sjrsiem of claim 1, further comprising a sliding 
window array, wherein said sliding window array stores 
jitter measurements for received indexed packets. 

3. A system of claim 1, wherein the jitter statistics 
5 computed by said traffic analyzer include average jitter 

variation for at least three received data packets. 

4. A system of claim 1, wherein the jitter statistics 
computed by said traffic analyzer include average jitter for 
at least two received data packets. 

10 5. A system that manages jitter, comprising: 

an input port that receives traffic; 

an update port capable of receiving jitter statistics for the 
traffic, 

wherein the jitter statistics comprise average jitter and 

average jitter variation for the traffic; 
a calculator coupled to said input port and said update port 
that receives jitter statistics from said update port and 
that calculates the target size for a jitter buffers; and 
20 a packet-switch that inserts traffic into the jitter buffers. 

6. A method of connecting, comprising the steps of: 
handling the traffic from a packet-switched network to a 

public switched telephone network; and 
managing the jitter of said traffic, wherein a manager 
25 adjusts an adaptive buffer to regulate the flow of data 
packets, wherein a size of the adaptive buffer is deter- 
mined based on jitter statistics comprising a jitter 
measurement for a message currently being processed, 
an average jitter of a set of received data packets and 
30 the average jitter variation of the set of received data 
packets. 

7. A method for managing the flow of a data packet within 
a set of data packets, comprising the steps of: 

(a) receiving the data packet, wherein the received data 
packet is the most recent data packet received within 
the set of data packets; 

(b) measming a jitter for the data packet received in step 
(a); 

(c) computing a jitter variation for the data packet 
received in step (a); 

(d) computing an average j itter measurement for the set of 
data packets; 

(e) computing an average jitter variation for the set of data 
packets; and 

(f) computing a target buffer size, wherein the target 
buffer size is a function of the average jitter measure- 
ment and the average jitter variation. 

8. The method of claim 7, wherein said step (c) comprises 
50 taking the absolute difference between the jitter measure- 
ment calculated in step (b) and an average jitter measure- 
ment for the set of data packets that does not inchide the 
jitter measurement calculated in step (b). 

9. The method of claim 7, wherein computing said aver- 
55 age jitter in step (d) comprises computing the summation of 

Q- times over N data packets within the set of received data 
packets, wherein i varies from 1 to N, C,- equals a jitter 
weighting coefficient, equals a jitter measurement for the 
i''' received data packet, and N is a positive integer 
50 10. The method of claim 7, wherein said step (d) includes 
applying greater weighting to measurements associated with 
more recendy received data packets with a set of Ci jitter 
weighting coefficients. 

11. The method of claim 7, further comprising: 
65 (g) timestamping the received data packet; and 

(h) when the received data packet is not in proper sequen- 
tial order, discarding the received data packet. 
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12. The method of claim 7, further comprising: 

(g) when a buffer size is less than the target buffer size, 
inserting silence packets into the buffer 

13. The method of claim 7, further comprising: 

(g) when a buffer size is greater than the taiget buffer size, 
removing silence from a received data packet. 

14. A method for calculating the size of a buffer used to 
manage the flow of a set of received data packets, compris- 
ing the steps of: 

(a) establishing a minimum buffer size; 

(b) computing an average jitter measurement based on at 
least two received data packets; 

(c) computing an average jitter variation measurement 
based on at least two received data packets; and 

(d) determining a target buffer size based on the values 
determined in step (a), step (b) and step (c). 

15. The method of claim 14, wherein step (d) comprises 
adding the minimum buffer size established in step (a) to the 
product of an average jitter coefficient times the average 
jitter measurement determined in step (b) and adding the 
product of an average jitter variation coefBcient times the 
average jitter variation measurement determined in step (c). 
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16. The method of claim 14, wherein computing the 
average jitter measurement in step (b) comprises computing 
the summation of Q times over N received data packets 
within the set of received data packets, wherein i varies &om 

5 1 to N, Q equals a jitter weighting coefficient, J,- equals a 
jitter measurement for the received data packet, and N is 
a positive integer. 

17. The method of claim 16, wherein said step (b) 
includes applying greater weighting to measurements asso- 

10 ciated with more recently received data packets with a set of 
Ci jitter weighting coefScients. 

18. The method of claim 14, further comprising: 

(e) maintaining a sliding window array that stores jitter 
measurements for received data packets, wherein said 
15 maintaining step includes adjusting the size of the 
sliding window array. 

19. Tlie method of claim 14, further comprising: 

(e) maintaining a sliding window array that stores jitter 
measurements for received data packets, wherein said 
^0 maintaining step includes adjusting the size of the 
sliding window array. 

4 * « 4 4> 
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ABSTRACT 



In a speech communications network, continuous play of 
audio packets is achieved using a jitter buffer in a receiver. 
Audio packets are stored in the jitter buffer before decoding 
the audio packets into an audible output. When the level of 
stored audio packets approaches the full capacity of the jitter 
buffer, the rate at which the audio packets are played out of 
the jitter buffer is increased signaling a compression opera- 
tion in the decoder. When the level of stored audio packets 
approaches an empty level of the jitter buffer, the rate which 
the audio packets are played out of the jitter buffer is reduced 
signaling an expansion operation in the decoder. Audio 
packets are not modified when the level of stored audio 
packets is within a predetermined range. A speed controller 
is provided to instruct the decoder to decode the audio 
packets according to either a compressed, expanded or 
normal audio packet status. 

20 Claims, 4 Drawing Sheets 
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SPEECH MANIPULATION FOR 
CONTINUOUS SPEECH PLAYBACK OVER A 
PACKET NETWORK 

BACKGROUND 5 

1. Field of the loveDtioa 

The present invention relates to communication systems 
and in particular to packet network communicatkin systems. 

2. Description of the Related Art lO 

Currently, global and local communication systems are 
rapidly changing from s>vitcbed network systems to packet 
network systems. Packet network systems transmit data, 
speech, and video. An example of a packet network is the 
Internet (a globally connected packet network system) or the i5 
Intranet (a local area packet network system). While speech 
communications in switched network systems is carried by 
a direct point-to-point connection, speech communications 
in padcet network system is performed by packing speech 
frames and transmitting the &ames over the network. 

A number of applications for padcet networks now exist. 
For example, in November 1996, the International Telecom- 
munication Union (ITU) and the Telecommimication Stan- 
dardization Sector (ITU-T) ratified the H323 specification 
defines how delay-sensitive voice aixl video traffic is trans- ^ 
ported over local area networks. Earlier this year (1999), the 
ITU-T approved H.323 Revision 2 for use in wide area 
networks. However, operating H.323 terminals over a wide 
area network (such as the public Internet) may result in poor 
performance due to the lack of quality-of-^rvice (QoS) 
guarantees in packet networks. In the Internet, congestion 
due to inadequate bandwidth often leads to long delays in the 
delivery of time-sensitive packets. For voice data, packets 
that are lost or discarded result in gaps, silence, and clipping 
in real-time audio playback. 

To support a real-time QoS, a new Internet Protocol (IP) 
network has been proposed, called the Resource Reservation 
Protocol (RSVP). Using RSVP, both real time and non-real 
time applications can specify an appropriate QoS over the ^ 
shared bandwidth of the Internet. However, imtil an RSVP 
standard is ratified and implemented in network routers, it is 
not possible for the end-to-end connections over IP networks 
to guarantee a QoS equivalent to the PSTN. In addition, IP 
telephony devices utilize Voice Over Internet Protocol 
(VOIP) over private and public carrier IP networks (rather 
than the public Intemet) where ample bandwidth can be 
allocated. 

Several drawbacks can jeopardize the quality of the 
speech transmitted by a pad^t network. The main drawback 50 
is the irregularity (or jitter) in the time of arrival of the 
packets. Since ^eech communications is a continuous 
process, each packet should be available at the receiving end 
in time for its usage (a packet is used by decoding its content 
and playing the decoded speech to the listener). A problem 55 
arises, for example, if a few packets are delayed at a node of 
the packet network. At the receiving end, since the speech 
packets have not arrived, the listener will experience a 
discontinuity in speech. Moreover, when the packets finally 
arrive to their destination, they might arrive too late to be 
used, and will be dropped. In this case, the listener will lose 
some of the speech information. 

One possible solution for the irregular time of arrival of 
speech packets has been the buffering of several speech 
packets before using them to produce the speech. The speech 65 
packets are put in a FIFO (First-In-First-Out) buffer type, 
which holds several packets. Such a buffer is commonly 
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called a jitter buffer. If the number of delayed packets is less 
than the size of the buffer, then the buffer will not become 
empty, and the listener will not experience speech discon- 
tinuity or lost. The greater the potential jitter, the larger the 
buffer has to be, in order to give more room for the playback 
of previous packets while waiting for the subsequent arrival 
of later packets. However, the intermediate buffer does 
introduce an overall delay that is proportional to the buffer 
size. 

A large size jitter buffer can overcome several irregulari- 
ties in packet arrival time, but results in intolerable delay, 
while a small size jitter buffer introduces only a small delay, 
but recovers only a limited level of packet time-of-arrival 
jitter. The proper jitter buffer size is a system design concern, 
which should be determined according to the allowable 
speech communications delay, the expected network delays, 
and the tolerable reduction in speech quality due to discon- 
tinuities and losses. 

Packet loss leads to unpleasant signal degradation. Small 
amounts of packet loss have been dealt with in a number of 
manners. One solution has been to employ packet replay, 
where the receiver merely repeats the last packet to fill in the 
time until the next packet actually arrives. However, where 
packet loss may be more substantial, such as where a Voice 
Over Intemet Protocol (VOIP) signal passes over the 
Internet, simple packet replay has not been effective. 

Another solution to minimize delay caused by a jitter 
buffer has been to dynamically monitor the jitter and adjust 
the buffer size accordingly. Commonly assigned U.S. Pat. 
No. 5,699,481 proposes the management of a jitter buffer by 
tracking the current number of speech packets stored in the 
jitter buffer. When the buffer approaches its full capacity, 
packets arc removed from the jitter buffer. When the buffer 
approaches its empty level, "artificial" packets are inserted 
into the jitter buffer. 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

In a speech communications network, continuous play of 
received audio packets is achieved using a jitter buffer in a 
receiver Audio packets are first temporarily stored in the 
jitter buffer before decoding of the audio packets into an 
audible output. A consistent accumulation level of the 
received audio packets in the jitter buffer is maintained to 
provide continuous and synchronized output to a decoder. 
When the level of stored audio packets approaches the full 
capacity of the jitter buffer, the rate at which the audio 
packets are played out of the jitter buffer is increased. The 
increased output rate is achieved by compressing a portion 
of the stored audio packets to reduce the number of audio 
packets in the jitter buffer. When the level of stored audio 
packets approaches an empty level of the jitter buffer, the 
rate which the audio packets are played out of the jitter 
buffer is reduced. The reduced output rate is achieved by 
expanding a portion of the stored audio packets to increase 
the number of audio packets in the jitter buffer. Audio 
packets are not modified when the level of stored audio 
packets is within a predetermined range, such that the rate of 
incoming audio packets received by the jitter buffer approxi- 
mately equals the rate of decoded audio packets. A speed 
controller is then provided to instruct the decoder to decode 
the audio packets from the jitter buffer according to either a 
compressed, expanded or normal audio packet status. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

A better understanding of the present invention can be 
obtained when the following detailed description of the 
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preferred embodiment is considered in conjunction with the 
following drawings, in which: 

FIG. 1 is a block diagram of an exemplary speech 
communication packet netwodc; 

FIG. 2 is a block diagram of a transmitliDg speech 
terminal and a receivii^ speech terminal; 

FIG. 3 is a block diagram of an exemplary jitter buffer 
structure of FIG. 2; and 

FIGS. 4a and 4b are timing illustrations for packets 
communicated over the specdi communication packet net- 
work of FIG. 1 and FIG. 2. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF PREFERRED 
EMBODIMENT 

The following related patent applications are hereby 
incorporated by reference as if set forth in their entirety: 

U.S. Pat. No. 5,699,481, entiUed "TIMING RECOVERY 
SCHEME FOR PACKET SPEECH IN MULTIPLEXING 
ENVIRONMENT OF VOICE WITH DATA 
APPLICAHONS," granted on Dec. 16, 1997 to Eyal 
Sblomot, et. al.; and 

U.S. Pat. No. 5,694,521, entitled "VARL\BLE SPEED 
PLAYBACK SYSTEM," granted on Dec. 2, 1997 to Eyal 
Shlomot, et. al. 

The illustrative system described in this patent application 
provides a buffer management technique for speech packets 
over a communications network. For purposes of 
explanation, specific embodiments are set forth to provide a 
thorough understanding of the illustrative system. However, 
it will be xmderstood by one skilled in the art, from reading 
the disclosure, that the technique may be practiced without 
these details. Further, although the embodiments are 
described in terms of a jitter buffer, it should be understood 
that this embodiment is illustrative and is not meant in any 
way to limit the practice of the disclosed system to other 
timing management devices. Also, the use of the terms 
speech packet to illustrate how the system works is not 
intended to infer that the illustrative system requires a 
specific type of audio signal. Rather, any of a variety of 
segmented communications may be employed in practicing 
the technique described herein. Moreover, well-known 
elements, devices, process steps, and the like, are not set 
forth in detail in order to avoid obscuring the disclosed 
system. 

A typical structure and operation mode of speech com- 
munication using a packet network is depicted in FIG. 1. 
Speech terminals 110 and 120 are connected to the packet 
network 100, each transmitting speech packets to the net- 
work and receiving speech packets from the network It 
should be noted that each or any speech terminal can be 
combined with a data and/or visual terminal (not shown). 
Also, several speech terminals can be connected simulta- 
neously to each other by the network, in what is commonly 
called a "conference caH.** 

The structtire of each speech terminal is given in FIG. 2. 
An audio input is introduced into the system as an input to 
the transmitting speech terminal 202. An analog to digital 
(A/D) converter 200 receives the audio input as an analog 
signal, specifically an audio waveform. The A/D converter 
200 converts the analog speech signal into a sampled and 
digital form, suitable for digital signal processing. The A/D 
converter 200 is well-known in the industry and conversion 
of an analog signal into digital form may be done in any 
number of ways understood by persons skilled in the art, 
such as discrete sampling. The digital signal is then for- 
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warded to a speech encoder 210. The speech encoder 210 
further digitizes and encodes the signal with the appropriate 
number of bits according to speech compression algorithms, 
which are also well-known in the industry. The speech 

5 encoder 210 may be used through a variety of encoder/ 
decoder (codec) standards in the industry, for example, the 
G.7xx codec series as specified by the International Tele- 
communications Union. Finally, a bit packctizing imit 220 
receives the digitized audio signal and padcs the bits in 

jQ packets of a predetermined size, which we term Coded 
Speech Packages (CSPs). Additional handling or manipula- 
tion of the packets, not shown in this diagram, can include 
protection, encryption, and concatenation with trafBc infor- 
mation headers, such as destination address. 

j5 The packet is then transmitted across the packet network 
to a receiving speech terminal 204. Prior to the packet's 
receipt by the receiving speech terminal 204, the transmitted 
packet is routed over various transmission paths within the 
packet network 100 (FIG. 1). Depending on the particular 

20 transmission route chosen and the network traffic condition, 
significant delay may occur between sequential packets 
transmitted from the transmitting speech terminal 202. 
Specifically, because each packet may have traveled along a 
different route, one packet may travel faster or slower than 

25 another packet. In addition, some packets may have been 
dropped altogether to ease system congestion and will need 
to be transmitted again by the transmitting speech terminal 
202. Other delays may occur as a result of hardware either 
within the transmitting speech terminal 202 or other hard- 

30 ware within the packet network 100, such as nodes of 
routers. 

The CSPs are received from the padcet network 100 at the 
receiving speech terminal 204, which includes a stripping 
unit 250, a jitter buffer 260, a buffer management unit 270, 

35 a speedi decoder 240, and a digital to analog D/A converter 
230. It is a characteristic of some packet networks to include 
routing information including control address and data infor- 
mation within each packet. The stripping unit 250 removes 
the control and address information to facilitate the subse- 

40 quent conversion by first the speech decoder 240 and 
ultimately the D/A converter 230. The jitter buffer 260 acts 
as an intermediate buffer at the receiver end, allowing the 
packets to be played out of the jitter buffer 260 at a regular 
or standard predetermined replay rate by other hardware in 

45 the receiving speech terminal 204 independent of the rate of 
arrival of the packets. Specifically, the jitter buffer 260 stores 
incoming speecii packets before the packets are replayed. 
The stored packets can then be played out of the jitter buffer 
260 at the regular predetermined replay rate without trans- 

50 ferring packet data during the irregular arrival times between 
sequential speech packets. A regular operation mode of the 
speed decoder would be to decode one CSP into a single 
speech segment of a predetermined length, for example, 20 
ms. 

55 According to an embodiment of the present invention, the 
speech decoder 240 includes compression logic 264, expan- 
sion logic 262 and a fast/slow play unit 280. When the fast 
playback is enabled, the compression logic 264 compresses 
multiple speech packets into a reduced number of speech 

60 segments by the speech decoder 240. When slow playback 
is enabled, the expansion logic 262 expands at least one 
speech packet into an increased number of speech segments 
by the speech decoder 240. Compression is initiated upon 
assertion of the fast signal 272 fit)m the buffer management 

65 unit 270 when the overflow signal 266 indicates a overflow 
condition exists in the jitter buffer 260. Expansion is initi- 
ated upon deassertion of the slow signal 274 from the buffer 
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maaagement unit 270 when the underflow signal 267 indi- 
cates a underflow condition exists in the jitter buffer Com- 
pression and expansion of stored speech packets is more 
fully discussed in connection with FIGS. 3 and 4. 

From the jitter buffer 260, the stored CSPs are released 5 
according to the playback rate signals 268 and 269 to the 
decoder 240. The speech decoder 240 then decodes the bit 
information further into digital form suitable for conversion 
by the D/A converter 230. Finally, the D/A converter 230 
converts the digitized speech signal into an analog signal for 
playback by the playback imit 232 that is representative of 
the audio input that began the process at the transmitting 
speech terminal 202. 

According to a disclosed embodiment, the buffer man- 
agement unit 270 monitors the contents of the jitter buffer js 
260. In addition, the buffer management unit 270 sends 
control signals to the fast/slow play unit 280 to control the 
flow or transfer rate of CSPs released out of the jitter buffer 
260 and the decode rate of packets from the jitter buffer 260. 
Depending upon the capacity of the jitter buffer 260, the 20 
buffer management unit 270 enables either a fast playback or 
a slow playback in the fast/slow play unit 280. Specifically, 
when the jitter buffer 260 is relatively full, fast play is 
enabled. When the jitter buffer 260 is relatively empty, slow 
play is enable. When fast playback is enabled for padcets out 2s 
of the jitter buffer 260, indicated by asserting the overflow 
signal 266, the buffer management unit 270 provides a 
fast-play signal to the decoder 240 via the fast/slow play unit 
280 and the fast playback rate signal 268 is asserted. When 
slow playback is enabled for packets out of the jitter buffer 30 
260, indicated by asserting the underflow signal 267, the 
buffer management unit 270 provides a slow-play signal to 
the decoder 240 via the fast/slow play \mit 280 and the slow 
playback rate signal 269 is asserted. 

It should be noted that although the above described units 35 
are illustrated as separate units for exemplary purposes, it 
should be understood that some units might be combined in 
alternative embodiments. For example, the buffer manage- 
ment unit 270 and the fast/slow play unit 280 can be 
integrated without departing from the disclosed invention. 40 
Likewise, the compression logic 264 and the expansion 
logic 262 can be separated from the decoder unit 240 
without departing from the disclosed invention. 

'I\iming now to FIG. 3, shown is a more detailed block 
diagram of the jitter buffer 260. The size of the jitter buffer 45 
260 can be any size permissible by the specific communi- 
cations within the packet network 100. Because the delay 
introduced by the jitter buffer 360 is directly proportional to 
its size, it is preferable to minimize the size of the jitter 
buffer 260, while meeting the design considerations that will 50 
allow any irregularity in transmitted CSPs to be accounted 
for by the jitter buffer 260. Each location in the jitter buffer 
300 holds a CSP. A pointer 340 points to the CSP that is to 
be decoded and played next. The jitter buffer locations to the 
left of the pointer 340 hold CSPs that have already been 55 
played (and in that sense, these locations can be considered 
to be empty). The jitter buffer locations to the right of the 
pointer 340 hold CSPs that have not yet been played. There 
can be any number of locations between the N (Normal) 
location 320 and the F (Fast) location 330 and between the 60 
N location 320 and the S (Slow) location 310. When a CSP 
has been decoded and played, the pointer 340 is moved one 
location to the right. When a new CSP is received from the 
network 100, the new CSP is pushed into the jitter buffer 260 
from the right. All of the unplayed CSPs are shifted one 65 
location to the left, and the pointer 340 is also moved one 
location to left. Note, that although the pointer 340 is 



positioned on the N location 320 in FIG. 3, it can acnially 
point to any location in the jitter buffer 300. 

Hie rate of the CSP decoding and playing is constant at 
a predetermined standard playback rate. If the rate at which 
the CSPs arrive from the packet network 100 is the same as 
the predetermined playback rale at which the CSPs are 
decoded and played, the pointer 340 remains at the N 
(Normal) location 320, or one location to the left or to the 
right. However, if the temporary rale of CSP arrival finom the 
packet network 100 is higher than the predetermined replay 
rate of CSP decoding and playing, more CSPs will be added 
to the jitter buffer 260, the pointer 340 is shifted to the left 
and the overflow signal 266 (FIG. 2) is asserted. On the other 
hand, if the temporary rate at which the CSPs arrive from the 
network 100 is lower than the predetermined playback rate 
at which the CSPs are decoded and played, more CSPs will 
be taken out of the jitter buffer 260, the pointer 340 is shifted 
to the right and the underflow signal 267 is asserted. 

According to another embodiment of the present 
invention, an overflow or underflow condition only occurs 
when the pointer 340 reaches a predetermined high or low 
level threshold of the jitter buffer 260. Specifically,the 
overflow signal 266 is asserted only when the pointer 340 is 
moved passed a predetermined high level threshold of the 
jitter buffer 260. The predetermined high level threshold 
represents a rate of incoming packets received by the jitter 
buffer 260 that exceeds the standard playback rate by a 
certain high threshold rate. Likewise, the underflow signal 
267 is asserted only when the pointer 340 is moved passed 
a predetermined low level threshold of the jitter buffer 260. 
The predetermined low level threshold represents a rate of 
incoming packets received by the jitter buffer 260 that is 
lower than the standard replay rate by a certain low threshold 
rate. Thus, slight changes in the rate of receipt of incoming 
packets will not trigger the disclosed fast or slow play 
manipulation. 

Without a buffer management scheme, if the jitter in the 
time of arrival of the CSPs from the network exceeds a 
certain level, a jitter buffer can overflow or underflow. An 
overflow danger is detected when the pointer 340 
approaches the F location 330, and an underflow danger is 
detected when the pointer 340 approaches the S location 
310. According to a disclosed embodiment, the overflow 
indicator from the pointer 340 is used to signal a compres- 
sion function for merging a number of stored speech packets 
into a smaller number of speech segments by the speech 
decoder 240. Such a compression function is described more 
fully in commonly assigned U.S. Pat. No. 5,694,521 for 
variable speed playback of digital storage retrieval systems. 
Specifically, as the number of CSPs stored in the jitter buffer 
260 approaches the full capacity of the jitter buffer 260, the 
buffer management unit 270 will detect an overflow indica- 
tor from the pointer 340 over the overflow signal 266. The 
buffer management unit 270 will initiate a compression 
fimction in the speech decoder 240 where a predetermined 
number of speech segments are compressed into a reduced 
number of speech segments. The simplest merging proce- 
dure will be the merging of two CSPs into a single speech 
segment, but it is also possible, for example, to merge three 
CSPs into two or one segments, or any other number of 
combination. For example, a CSP each represent a decoded 
speech segment of 20 ms. For a compression operation, the 
compression logic together 264 with the speech decoder 240 
combines two CSPs to produce a speech segment of a size 
of 20 ms. Thus, fast playback is performed by merging a 
niunber of speech segments represented by a number of 
speech packets into a smaller number of speech segments 
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while keeping the original short-term spectrum and pitch. 
However, it should be understood that different combina- 
tions of spectrum and pitch can be achieved with minor 
modifications of the disclosed embodiment. 

In addition, an underflow indicator from the pointer 340 
is used to signal an expansion function for expanding a 
munber of speech segments represented by a number of 
speech packets into a larger nimibcr of speech segments. 
Such an expansion function is described more fiiUy in 
commonly assigned U.S. Pat No. 5,694,521 for variable 
speed playback of digital storage retrieval systems. 
Specifically, as the number of CSPs stored in the jitter buffer 
260 approaches the empty capacity of the jitter buffer 260, 
the buffer management unit 270 will detect an underflow 
indicator firom the pointer 340 over the underflow signal 
267, A number of speech segments represented by a number 
of CSPs arc then expanded resulting in an increased number 
of speech segments. Slow playback is performed by expand- 
ing a number of CSPs into a larger number of segments, 
while keeping the original short-term spectrum, pitch, or 
other basic ^eech features. 

From the jitter buffer 260 perspective, fast playback can 
be viewed as an increase in the rate of outgoing packets, and 
slow playback can be viewed as a decrease in the rate of 
outgoing packets. Fast play from the jiuer buflBer 260 is 
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According to a disclosed embodiment, a normal event 
occurs where the time of arrival for incoming packets to the 
jitter buffer 260 is approximately equal to the predetermined 
standard replay rate for subsequent decoding and converting 
of the audio signal. A fast arrival event occurs when the rate 
of arrival of packets into the jitter buffer 260 is significantly 
higher than the predetermined replay rate for subsequent 
decoding and converting of the audio signal into an audible 
output. Finally, a slow event occurs when the rate of arrival 
between packets into the jitter buffer 260 is significantly 
lower than the predetermined replay rate for subsequent 
decoding and converting of the packets into an audible 
output. According to another embodiment of the present 
invention, a fast or slow event occurs only when the incom- 
ing rate of received packets exceeds a high threshold rate 
corresponding to a high threshold level in the jitter buffer 
260 or is lower than a low threshold rate corresponding to a 
low threshold level in the jitter buffer 260, respectively. 

The middle packet stream represents the output of packets 
fi-om the jitter buffer 260 at location @ shown on FIG. 2. 
Since P5 does not arrive at time t+3, a slow event at time t+3 
occurs. The buffer management unit 270 signals the speech 
decoder 240 of the slow event by asserting the slow signal 
274. Expansion logic 262 in the speech decoder 240 expands 



initiated by asserting of the fast playback rate signal 268, 25 ^ speech packet such that subsequent decoding results 

in speech packets S3A and S3B over two output speech 
segments. Speech segments S3A and S3B are the decoded 
speech signal information represented by the prc-dccoded 
speech packet P3. P6 and P7 arrive late, but since P3 was 
3Q already expanded, the buffer is not empty and P4 and P5 are 
played at a normal rate. Since P8 now arrives before P6 is 
played, P6 and P7 are played out of the jitter buffer 260 in 
a fast play mode during time t+7. Upon a fast event at time 
t+6 and t+7, the buffer management tmit 270 signals the 



while slow pay is initiated by asserting the slow playback 
rate signal 269. In both cases, the speech manipulation can 
be performed for active and non-active speedi. Fast play of 
the speech will increase the rate in which the CSPs are 
played out of the jitter buffer 260. Fast play results in 
compression of speech segments into a reduced number of 
speech segments such that an outgoing speech segment from 
the decoder 240 is a single compressed version of multiple 
speech segments. Therefore, because multiple speech seg- 



ments represented by the received CSPs are contained in the 35 speech decoder 240 of the fast event by asserting the fast 
compressed outgoing speech segments, the rate of exiting signal 272. Compression logic 264 in the speech decoder 
CSPs will exceed the rate of incoming CSPs. Alternatively, 240 compresses the P6 and E*7 speech padcets such that 
slow play will reduce the rate in which the CSPs are played subsequent decoding results in speech packet S6+7. Speech 
out of the jitter buffer 260. Slow play results in expansion of packet S6+7 is the decoded speech signal information rep- 
speech segments into an increased number of speech seg- 40 resented by both the pre -decoded speech packets P6 and P7. 
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mcnts such that an outgoing speech segment from the 
decoder 240 is an expanded version of only a portion of a 
speech segment. Therefore, because only a portion of a 
speech segment represented by an incoming CSP is con- 
tained in the expanded outgoing speech segment, the rate of 45 
exiting CSPs will be lower than the rate of incoming CSPs, 

If there is no jitter in the time of arrival of the packets 
from the network 100, the jitter buffer 260, the buffer 
management unit 270, and the fast/slow play imit 280 
operate to pass the audio signal through the decoder path in 
a reverse manner to the encoder path. No compression or 
expansion is performed. The CSPs are then stripped to the 
bits. The bits are decoded to generate the sampled and 
digitized speech, which is then converted into an analog 
signal by the D/A converter. 

Turning now to FIG. 4a, illustrated is an exemplary 
timing relationship between sequential speech packets 
received firom the packet network 100 (FIG. 1). The top set 
of packets represents the jitter buffer input at location @ as 
shown in FIG. 2. Because of various delays within the 
transmitting speech terminal 202 and/or various delays 
within the packet network 100, the stream of transmitted 
packets is received by the jitter buffer 260 in an asynchro- 
nous manner. Specifically, the packets P3, P4, P9, PIO and 



As described above, although a 2:1 fast play mode is 
shown for exemplary purposes, any ratio of fast play may 
occur where the outgoing CSP from the jitter buffer 260 
consists of more than one of the CSPs stored within the jitter 
buffer 260. The slow arrival event at time t+3 results in a 
slow play mode at limes t+3 and t+4. Specifically, the 
packets received by the jitter buffer 260 are output at a 
slower rale than the predetermined replay rate. Here again, 
although a 1:2 slow play mode is shown for exemplary 
purposes, any ratio of slow play may be used. 

Finally, the bottom stream of speech segments illustrates 
the timing for subsequent decoding and converting of the 
speechpackets into corresponding speech segments, at loca- 
tion (D shown in FIG. 2. The consistent time of arrival 
55 interval of the bottom stream of speech segments may be any 
predetermined time interval, 20 ms for example. It is this 
regular and consistent rate of arrival on which smooth and 
continuous audible output relies. 

It is important to note that the compression and expansion 
operations are performed on speech packets output from the 
jitter buffer 260 at a time when the arrival of speech packets 
into the jitter buffer 260 signals such operation. Therefore, 
since the output of the jitter buffer 260 is delayed from the 
input, the compression and expansion operations are not 
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Pll arrive at the right time, while P5, P6, P7 and P8 arrive 65 necessarily performed on the speech packets, or the speech 
late. Note the sparse arrival time of P5 and P6, whidi is segments represented by the speech packets, that actually 
compensated by the dense arrival time of P7 and P8. cause the signaling of either the fast or slow play mode. 
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IXirniog to FIG. 4bj another example is illustrated where 
the rate of arrival of speech packets results in either normal, 
compressed or expanded decoding into speech segments. 
Since a fast event occurs firom an accelerated arrival of 
packets at time t43, the packets in the jitter buffer 260 are 
played out at a faster rate such that F3 and P4 are played in 
a single segment. From this output the compression logic 
264 is initiated allowing the decoder 240 to output a single 
compressed speech segment containing speech information 
represented by both P3 and P4. Similarly, the slow arrival at 
time t+6 results in expanded speech segments S7A and STB 
over two speech segments. 

The fast or slow play can be performed for all speech 
segments, both silent and active. In this way immediate and 
continuous jitter buffer manipulation is achieved without 15 
removing speech segments or inserting artificially generated 
speech segments. It is also possible to restrict jitter buffer 
manipulation to stationary voiced, stationary unvoiced, and 
inactive speech segments, and to avoid jitter buffer manipu- 
lation during the non-stationary portions of the speech, such 20 
as transitions. \Wth this approach, it is estimated that more 
than 90% of the speech segments can be manipulated 
without audible speech quahty degradation. By avoiding the 
buffer correction during transition speech, where the fast/ 
slow playback can introduce some distortion, the speech 2s 
quality is increased while still able to perform an efficient 
buiffer manipulation. 

According to an alternate embodiment, a buffer manage- 
ment scheme is provided with several degrees of overflow 
and underflow danger. As the pointer 340 starts to move to 30 
the left or to tiie right of the jitter buffer 260, the level of 
danger can be increased. According to the level of overflow/ 
underflow danger, the urgency in the need for buffer manipu- 
lation is increased, and accordingly, the level of manipula- 
tion. For example, on a low level of overflow urgency, the 35 
fast play wiU only combine 3 segments of speech into 2 
segments (3:2 faster ratio) and will operate only during 
stationary speech, stationary unvoiced, or inactive speech 
segments. As the level of overflow urgency increases, for 
example, the fast play can start to combine 2 segments into 40 
a single segment (2:1 faster ratio) and can perform the 
speech manipulation for all segments, regardless of their 
nature. 

Therefore according to a disclosed embodiment, continu- 
ous play of asynchronoiisly transmitted speech packets is 45 
provided through manipulation of data packets within a jitter 
buffer. An overflow indicator signals the receiving terminal 
to accelerate the rate of play of outgoing packets from the 
jitter buffer. Playback is accelerated by compressing a pre- 
determined number of speech packets into a reduced number 50 
of speech segment Alternatively, an underflow indicator 
instructs the receiving terminal to decelerate playing of 
outgoing speech packets from the jitter buffer. Deceleration 
is achieved by expanding a predetermined number of speech 



els to the sequence of the packets in the jitter buffer. The 
disclosed jitter buffer management techniques address many 
of the concerns associated with jitter buffers. 

2 The foregoing disclosure and description of the various 
embodiments arc iUustrative and explanatory thereof, and 
various changes in communication network, the descriptions 
of the jitter buffer, the receiver, and other circuitry, the 
organization of the components, and the order and timing of 
10 steps taken, as well as in the details of the iUustrated system 
may be made without departing from the spirit of the 
invention. 

I claim: 

1. A method of controlling playback of audio signals over 
a communication network, the method comprising: 

receiving a plurality of audio packets; 

storing temporarily the plurality of audio packets; 

executing playback of the plurality of audio packets; 

compressing the plurality of audio packets to accelerate 
the playback of the plurality of audio packets when a 
rate of receipt of audio packets is greater than a 
predetermined upper replay rate; and 

decompressing the plurality of audio packets to decelerate 
the playback of the plurality of audio packets when the 
rate of receipt of the plurality of audio packets is less 
than a predetermined lower replay rate. 

2. The method of claim 1, further comprising: 

decoding the plurality of audio packets. 

3. The method of claim 1, the accelerating step further 
comprising: 

compressing an audio packet 

4. The method of claim 3, wherein the compressing step 
reduces the number of the plurality of audio packets. 

5. The method of claim 1, the accelerating step further 
comprising: 

compressing a speech segment represented by an audio 
packet. 

6. The method of claim 1, the decelerating step further 
comprising: 

expanding an audio packet. 

7. The method of claim 6, wherein the expanding step 
increases the number of the plurality of audio packets. 

8. The method of claim 1, the decelerating step further 
comprising: 

expanding a speech segment represented by an audio 
packet. 

9. The method of claim 1, further comprising the step of: 

detecting the rate of receipt of the plurality of audio 
packets. 

10. The method of claim 9, the plurality of audio packets 



packets within the jitter buffer into an increased number of 55 being stored in a jitter buffer, detecting step comprising the 



speech segment in the decoder output Subsequent decoding 
of the packets from the jitter buffer is performed according 
to a fast or slow play status corresponding to the padcet to 
be decoded. Specifically, compressed speech packets are 
decoded according to a fast decode algorithm while 
expanded speech packets are decoded according to a slow 
decode algorithm. In this way, delay resulting from asyn- 
chronotis time of arrival between sequential speech packets 
is avoided by providing outgoing speech packets from the 



step of: 

determining a location of a jitter buffer using an address 

pointer of the jitter buffer. 
11. The method of claim 10, wherein the jitter buffer 
60 address pointer points to an address of the jitter buffer 
corresponding to a relatively fuU level of the jitter buffer 
when the rate of receipt of the audio packets is higher than 
the predetermined replay rate and the jitter buffer address 
pointer points to an address of the jitter buiffer corresponding 



jitter buffer at a suitable rate. In addition, jitter buffer 65 to a relatively empty level of the jitter buffer when the rate 
management is achieved without removing portions of the of receipt of the audio packets is lower than the predeter- 
transmitted packets or by adding artificially generated padc- mined replay rate. 
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12. A receiver configured for oontiauciis playback of 
audio packets, the receiver comprisiag: 

a jitter buffer to store a plurality of audio padcets; 

a jitter buffer controller coupled to the jitter buffer to 
monitor capacity of the jitter buffer, the jitter buffer 
controller accelerating playback of the plurality of 
audio packets out of the jitter buffer when a rate of 
receipt of the plurality of audio packets is greater than 
a predetermined upper replay rate and decelerating the 
playback of the plurality of audio packets out of the 
jitter buffer when a rate of receipt of the plurality of 
audio packets is lower than a predetermined lower 
replay rate; and 

a decoder to decode the stored audio packets, the decoder 
compressing an audio packet when a rate of receipt of 
the plurality of audio packets is greater than a prede- 
termined upper replay rate, the decoder expanding an 
audio packet when the rate of receipt of the plurality of 
audio packets is lower than the predetermined lower 
replay rate. 

13. The receiver of claim 12, wherein the jitter buffer 
controller provides a fast play signal to the decoder during 
accelerated playback and provides a slow play signal to the 
decoder during decelerated playback. 

14. The receiver of claim 12, wherein the jitter buffer 
provides an overflow indicator signal to the buffer controller 
to initiate accelerated playback and the jitter buffer provides 
an underflow indicator signal to initiate decelerated play- 
back. 

15. The receiver of claim 12, the decoder compressing an 
audio packet when a rate of receipt of the plurality of audio 
packets is greater than a predetermined upper replay rate, the 
decoder expanding an audio packet when the rate of receipt 
of the plurality of audio packets is lower than the predeter- 
mined lower replay rate. 

16. The receiver of claim 12, wherein a compressed audio 
packet is decoded according to a corresponding compression 
decode algorithm and an expanded audio packet is decoded 
according to a corre^onding expansion decode algorithm. 

17. A communications network configured for continuous 
playback of asynchronously transmitted audio packets, com- 
prising: 
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a transmitter to transmit an audio packet; 

a receiver to receive an audio packet, comprising: 

a jitter buffer for storing received audio packets; 

5 a jitter buffer controller coupled to the jitter buffer to 
monitor capacity of the jitter buffer, the jitter buffer 
controller accelerating playback of the plurality of 
audio packets out of the jitter buffer when a rate of 
receipt of the plurality of audio packets is greater than 

10 a predetermined upper replay rate and decelerating the 
playback of the plurality of audio packets out of the 
jitter buffer when a rale of receipt of the plurality of 
audio packets less than a predetermined lower replay 
rate; 

a decoder to decode the stored audio packets, the decoder 
compressing a speech segment represented by an audio 
packet when a rate of receipt of the plurality of audio 
packets is greater than a predetermined upper replay 
rate, the decoder expanding a speech segment repre- 
sented by an audio packet when the rate of receipt of 
the plurality of audio packets is lower than the prede- 
termined lower replay rate; 

a converter for convening the audio packets into an 
audible signal; and 

a playback device for replaying the audible signal at the 
predetennined replay rate. 

18. The communications network of claim 17, wherein 
the jitter buffer provides an overflow indicator signal to the 
buffer controller to initiate accelerated playback and the 
jitter buffer provides an underflow indicator signal to initiate 
decelerated playback. 

19. The communications network of claim 17, wherein 
the jitter buffer controller provides a £ast play signal to the 

23 decoder during accelerated playback and provides a slow 
play signal tot the decoder during decelerated playback. 

20. The communications network of claim 17, wherein a 
compressed speech segment is decoded according to a 
corresponding compression decode algorithm and an 

^ expanded speech segment is decoded according to a corre- 
sponding expansion decode algorithm. 
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ABSTRACT 



In order to compensate for rate mismatches between near 
end (receiving) and far end (transmitting) devices, intelli- 
gent jitter buffer management is implemented by apparatus 
comprising: a data interface for receiving frames from a data 
network; a jitter buffer for temporarily storing said frames; 
a detector for detecting frames which satisfy a criteria; and 
a buffer manager for controlling the frames stored in said 
jitter buffer based on the condition of said buffer and on 
frames which satisfy said criteria. The criteria can include 
silence frames or frames received with errors. The condition 
can include a high water mark (high threshold), and a low 
water mark (low threshold). If the far end transmitter trans- 
mits at a faster rate than the near end receiver, the jitter 
buffer will eventually become fill I beyond the high water 
mark, in which case &ame(s) which satisfy the criteria will 
be deleted. If the far end transmitter transmits at a slower 
rate than the near end receiver, the jitter buffer will even- 
tually become depleted below the low water mark, in which 
case silence frame(s) will be inserted after received silence 
frames. 

20 Claims, 6 Drawing Sheets 
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JITTER BUFFER MANAGEMENT 



HELD OF THE INVENTION 

The present inventioD relates to data transmission of 
streaming data. The invention is particularly suited for voice 
over packet data networks, for example Voice over Internet 
Protocol (VoIP) networks. 

BACKGROUND TO THE INVENTION 
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For VoIP networks, audio signals arc digitized into frames 
and transmitted as packets over an IP network. The trans- 
mitter sends these packets at a constant transmission rate. An 
appropriately configured receiver will receive the packets, 
extract the frames of digital data and convert the digital data 
into analog output using a digital to analog (D/A) converter. 
One of the characteristics of an IP network is Uiat packets 
will not necessarily arrive at their destination at a constant 
rate, due to variable delays through the network. However, 
digital audio data (for example a digitized voice 
conversation) must be played out at a constant output rate in 
order to reconstruct the audio signal, and the D/A converter 
operates at such a constant output rate. 

A known solution for this problem is to implement a jitter 25 
buffer in the receiver. A jitter buffer stores frames as they are 
received from the network. After several frames are loaded 
into the buffer, the frames in the buffer are output at the 
constant output rate. As long as the average rate of reception 
of the packets is equal to the constant output rate, the jitter 30 
buffer allows the packets to be output at the constant output 
rate even though they are not necessarily received at a 
constant rate. 

In traditional (e.g., PSTN) digitalstelephony systems, end 
points are synchronized by a common master clock in order 
to ensure that the D/A and A/D converters at both ends 
operate at the same data rate. In other words, the PSTN is a 
synchronous network, and thus:;lhe constant transmission 
rate is the same as the constant output rate. However in a 
packet based system, there" is no common clock to ensure 
synchronization of the data rates. Thus the two endpoints 
will typically have marginally different data rates. Thus the 
constant output rate from the jitter buffer will differ from the 
far-end constant transmission rate. 

For example, let us assume-that the clock rate of the A/D 
converter of the far-end transmitteris slightly faster than the 
clock rate of the D/A converter of the receiver. This will 
result in the far end transmitter sending digital samples of 
audio data at a rate faster then the local receiver will be 
converting the digital samples into analog. This will result in 
a output rate of the jitter buffer which is slower than the 
far-end transmission rate. Eventually this will result in the 
jitter buffer becoming full. In traditional jitter buffer designs, 
this will result in a random discard of a frame, which 
degrades audio quality. 

Thus, while known jitter buffer techniques can compen- 
sate for variable transmission delays through the network 
(provided the average rate of reception is equal to the 
constant output rateX the jitter buffer can be either depleted 
or filled to capacity due to a rate mismatch between the 
far-end transmitter and the local receiver. 

There exists a need to overcome this problem. 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

An object of the present invention is to provide a system 
which monitors the jitter buffer in order to determine con- 
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ditions when a frame will need to be deleted or inserted. 
When such a condition exists, the system intelligently 
selects frames for insertion or deletion based on a criteria 
which reduces the impact of such an insertion/deletion. 
Thus, the system includes a detector for detecting frames 
which satisfy a criteria indicative of the impact of the 
insertion or deletion of a frame. 

For example, for a voice conversation, there are silence 
frames which result from inherent gaps in speech. A silence 
frame is better to delete than a frame with actual speech 
content Furthermore, if a frame needs to be inserted, it is 
better to insert a silence frame immediately after a silence 
frame than between two content frames. Thus in one 
embodiment, the criteria includes the detection of silence, 
and the detector includes a silence detector (for example a 
M)ice Activity Detector (VAD) or envelope detector) to 
detect silent frames. Such a system extends silence intervals, 
by detecting silence and inserting silence frame(s) at head of 
jitter buffer, when the jitter buffer is depleted below a 
depletion threshold (called the low water mark). Similarly 
when the jitter buffer is filled beyond a filled threshold 
(called the high water mark), the system deletes silence 
frames. Note that in this specification silence (or a silent 
frame) can include background and/or comfort noise. 

Another example of criteria indicative of the impact of the 
insertion or deletion of a frame includes whether a frame is 
received with errors. Another criteria includes information 
associated with received frames about the mode of operation 
of the apparatus when the apparatus is using some kind of 
echo control or switched loss algorithm (for example, during 
handsfree operation). For example an indication that a frame 
is received while a terminal is transmitting (i.e. near end 
talking) or in quiescent mode would indicate that such a 
frame can be deleted with minimal audible impact. 

In accordance with a broad aspect of the present invention 
there is provided a method of managing a jitter buffer 
comprising the steps of: 

receiving frames from a data network; 

storing received frames into said jitter buffer; 

detecting frames which satisfy a criteria; and 

controlling the frames stored in said jitter buffer based on 
the condition of said buffer and on frames which satisfy 
said criteria. 

According to a further aspect of the invention, said 
condition comprises a high water mark and a low water mark 
and wherein said controlling step comprises: 

deleting a frame from said jitter buffer when the high 
water mark is exceeded and when said criteria is satisfied; 
and 

inserting a frame into said jitter buffer when said buffer is 
depleted below said low water mark and when said criteria 
is satisfied. 

In accordance with another broad aspect of the present 
invention there is provided Apparatus comprising: 

a data interface for receiving frames from a data network 
a jitter buffer for temporarily storing said frames; 
a detector for detecting frames which satisfy a criteria; 
and 

a buffer manager for controlling the frames stored in said 
jitter buffer based on the condition of said buffer and on 
frames which satisfy said criteria. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

The present invention, together with further objects and 
advantages thereof will be further understood from the 
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following description of the preferred embodiments with 
reference to the drawings in which: 

FIG. 1 illustrates a VoIP apparatus connected to an IP 
networic according to an embodiment of the invention. 

FIG. 2 is a fiinctional block diagram illustrating the VblP 
apparatus of FIG. 1. 

FIG. 3 is a hardware block diagram showing the elements 
in the VoIP apparatus which implement the functions of FIG. 
2. 

FIG. 4 is a flowchart of the Frame Input Process according 
to an embodiment of the invention. 

FIG. 5 is a flowchart of the Frame Output Process 
according to an embodiment of the invention. 

FIG. 6 is an alternative embodiment of the invention 
which implements a detector before the jitter buffer in order 
to provide more control of the frames in the jitter buffer. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PREFERRED EMBODIMENT 

We will describe the preferred embodiments of the inven- 
tion with reference to the example of a Vbice over IP (VoIP) 
apparatus. However the invention is not limited to IP, and 
can be used with other packet data networks. Furthermore, 
for convenience, we wfll discuss the examples of a VoIP 
apparatus which forms part of, or connects to a single voice 
terminal. However, it should be noted that the invention can 
be implemented in a network device, for example a PSTN-IP 
gateway, or PBX or Key system. 

FIG. 1 illustrates a voice over IP apparatus connected to 
an IP network according to an embodiment of the invention. 
In FIG. 1, an IP network 50 provides transmission of voice 
packets from a far-end transmitter 20 to a local receiver 100. 
In this particular example, the far-end transmitter includes a 
handset 10 and a voice over IP (VoIP) transmitter 20. In this 
example, the voice over IP transmitter 20 includes an analog 
to digital (AID) converter 25, for example, a CODEC. The 
A/D converter 25 digitizes audio from the handset 10 at a 
constant transmission rate which depends on a transmit 
clock frequency provided by a local crystal 33. The output 
from the A/D converter 25, for example, a PCM (Pulse Code 
Modulated) signal 27 is sent to a frame-oriented vocoder 
which produces frames of digital/audio data according to a 
particular vocoding algorithm in use. These frames 35 are 
sent to an IP packetizer interface 40 which stmctures the 
frames into IP packets 45 according to known Internet 
protocols and then sends these packets to the IP network 50 
for transmission to the receiver. The packets 45 are sent at 
a constant transmission rate that is dictated by the A/D 
converter 25 and its input ck)ck frequency from the crystal 
33. 

The IP network adds a variable delay such that the 
receiver does not necessarily receive the packets at the same 
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frequency of clock 165 which controls the "sampling" or 
"playback*' rate of the CODEC. 

As stated previously in the background section, conven- 
tional jitter buffers can typically compensate (or at least 
alleviate) random delays of packet transmission through the 
IP network 50. However, conventional jitter buffers fail to 
compensate for a rate mismatch between the clock of crystal 
33 in the far-end transmitter and the clock frequency of the 
crystal 165 in the local receiver. This rate mismatch results 
in a constant transmission rate that differs from the constant 
output rate. This wiU tend to either deplete or fill the jitter 
buffer. This typically results in the random insertion of a 
silence frame or the random discard of a frame. Either way, 
the audio quality is degraded. 

One aspect of the invention reduces such audio degrada- 
tion by including a detector for detecting frames which 
satisfy criteria so as to intelligently insert or discard frames 
as needed. Thus, the jitter buffer manager controls the 
frames stored in the jitter buffer, based on the condition of 
the jitter buffer, and if necessary, based on frames which 
satisfy said criteria. In the embodiment shown in RG. 1, the 
criteria includes a frame which represents silence and the 
detector comprises an envelope detector (or a voice activity 
detector) coupled to the output of the vocoder 130. This 
detector determines whether the output from the voice coder 
represents silence (which, for the purposes of the 
specification, can include comfort noise). If this criteria is 
detected, a signal is sent to the jitter buffer manager indi- 
cating that the frame sent to the vocoder 130 represents a 
silent frame. The jitter buffer manager will use this infor- 
mation to control the insertion or deletion of frames in the 
jitter buffer as required, depending on the condition of the 
jitter buffer, as will be described in more detail below. 

Note that the \bIP apparatus can take a variety of forms. 
In one form, the voice over IP apparatus forms part of an 
integrated phone, which includes the VoIP apparatus, a 
screen display, a touch pad and a handset. Alternatively, the 
VblP apparatus can include an interface for allowing a 
digital phone (for example, a phone adapted to work with a 
digital key system or digital PBX) to commimicate via a 
packet network by coupfing to the VoIP apparatus. In this 
example, the D/A converter will be located in the digital 
phone, and the VoIP apparatus AviU include a clock signal 
which will determine the constant output rate. Furthermore, 
the phone will derive its sampling rate by phase locking to 
the output clock signal provided by the VoIP apparatus (as 
is known in the PBX art). The VoIP apparatus, in fact, can 
form part of a key system or PBX. Furthermore, the VoIP 
apparatus can include a subscriber line interface circuit 
(SLIC) for coupling to a conventional analog phone. 
Furthermore, note that the transmitter 20 can form part of a 
PSTN-IP Gateway, as can the VoIP apparatus 100. 

FIG. 2 is a functional block diagram of the VoIP apparatus 



rate as they were transmitted. The receiver VoIP apparatus 55 1^0 of FIG. 1. The apparatus includes functional blocks 

representing an IP socket 210, a jitter buffer 120, a jitter 
buffer manager 230 and a DSP 260 including a frame criteria 
detector. The jitter buffer manager includes a frame input 
process 240 and a fi^me output process 250. The jitter buffer 
50 manager will typically be implemented as software instruc- 
tions executed on a controller, for example, a microproces- 
sor or an advanced RISC machine (ARM) and associated 
memory. 

In FIG. 2, an IP socket 210, which is the application 



100 comprises an IP depacketizcr interface 110 which 
receives the IP packets from the IP network 50 and includes 
a depacketizcr for deconstructing the packets into their 
component frames. These frames are then stored temporarily 
in a jitter buffer 120 which is controlled by a jitter buffer 
manager 140. The frames are then sent to a vocoder 130 
which deconstructs the frames according to a particular 
vocoder routine. The vocoder 130 produces, for example, 
PCM output, which is sent to the D/A converter 160 (e.g., a 



CODEC) which converts the digiul signal into an analog 65 programming interface (API) used to gain access to the IP 
audio signal which is sent to the handset 170. The constant network, delivers the IP packets to the frame input process 
output rate of the receiver 100 is dictated by the clock 240. In the embodiment ^own, the DSP 260 includes a 
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vcxx)der 270 and a voice activity detector 280 coupled to the The frame input process uses the following inputs and 
output of the vocoder 270 whicji determines whether sUeuce outputs: 
is detected at the output of the vocoder. In this embodiment 
of the invention, there is associated with the jitter buffer 120, 
a high water maik, a desired jitter level and a low water 
mark. Both the high water mark and the low water mark 
represent buffer conditions used by the jitter buffer manager 
in determining whether a frame or frames need to be inserted 
or deleted from the jitter buffer. If the jitter buffer depth 
drops below the low water mark threshold, this indicates that 
jitter in arrival rate of the received packets may propagate 
through the jitter buffer to the vocoder and affect the audio 
quality of the signal. If the jitter buffer depth expands to the 
high water mark, this signals that the total delay of the jitter 
bi&er is getting too long and this can also negatively affect 
the perceived audio quality. 

The jitter buffer is a variable length buffer usually on the 
order of a few tens of milliseconds long. The jitter buffer 
should be long enough to be able to store a sufficient number 

of frames such that the jitter buffer manager can accommo- The frame output process supplies frames to the vocoder 
date the high water mark threshold, as explained below, 20 (from the head of the jitter buffer) based on periodic requests 
while still allowing for some headroom for short packet by the vocoder. These periodic requests occur at the constant 
bursts, over the entire range of expected desired jitter buffer output rate determined by a local clock source. The frame 
depths. The jitter buffer length is also constrained by cost output process also removes frames from the jitter buffer 
and performance factors and the desired jitter level. The according to the frame removal process. The frame output 
desired jitter level represents a trade-off between added 2S process also detects a jitter buffer underflow and informs the 

input process accordingly. The frame output process also 
preferably detects if the jitter buffer depth has reached the 
low water mark and if so, initiates a silence frame insertion 
process by inserting frames at the head of the jitter buffer 
when the low water mark condition is tme and when the 
voice activity detector indicates a silence frame has just been 
processed by the vocoder. 

The frame output process uses the following inputs and 
outputs: 



Inputs: 


Type 


Source 


M)ioe Frame from IP Socket for 


Data 


(IP Stack) 


htpiit to Jitter Buffer 






Frame Received (Sequence #) 


Signal 


(IP Stack) 


-ElighWaterMark" 


Variable 


(Predetermined) 


"DesiredJiUer" 


Variable 


(Predetermined) 


'^itrngForFramc" 


Boolean 


(Frame Output Excess) 




'Sferiahle 




"NcitFiame" 


Variable 


(Frame Output Process) 


Outputs: 


Type 


Destinatioa 


" Re movcFrameCount" 


Variable 


(Frame Oitput Process) 


" FrameAvailable" 


Signal 


(Frame Output Process) 



delay, which is generally undesirable, and the need to 
compensate for large variations in packet reception rates. 

The jitter buffer manager inserts received frames at the tail 
of the jitter buffer and moves the frames to the head of the 
buffer while maintaining proper ordering. Frames propagate 30 
to the head of the jitter buffer where they are sent to the 
vocoder at the constant output rate. However, a frame at the 
head of the jitter buffer may be deleted by the jitter buffer 
manager, or a frame at the head of the jitter buffer may be 
delayed as an additional frame is inserted ahead of it. 35 

The frame input process 240 and the frame output process 
250 will be described in more detail below with reference to 
FIGS. 4 and 5 respectively. In brief, the frame input process 
receives frames from the IP socket 210 (along with the 
sequence number) and places the frames into the jitter buffer. 40 
Normally, the frame will be inserted in the next available 
slot in the buffer, however this depends on the sequence 
number of the received frame and the sequence number of 
frames in the jitter buffer. In an IP network, frames may be 
received out of order, in which case the frame input process 45 
will insert the frame into the appropriate slot in the jitter 
buffer in order to maintain its proper time alignment based 
on its sequence number. If the frame sequence number 
indicates that the frame is too late (because a frame with a 
later sequence nmnber has already been sent to the vocoder) 50 
then the frame is discarded. The frame input process also 

detects if the jitter buffer depth has reached the high water FIG. 3 is a hardware block diagram illustrating the 
mark, and if so, initiates a frame removal process. The frame hardware components of a VoIP apparatus according to an 
removal process deletes one frame at a time until the desired embodiment of the invention for implementing the func- 
jitter level is reached, as the high water mark represents a 55 tional blocks of FIG, 2. According to this embodiment, the 
buffer condition indicating that the total delay added by the hardware includes a microprocessor subsystem 300 and a 
jitter buffer is getting too long and increasing delay beyond Digital Signal Processor (DSP) subsystem 360. The micro- 
this point will lead to a degradation in quality of service. One processor subsystem and the DSP subsystem are intercon- 
advantage of the present invention is that the frame removal nected via communication port 350. The microprocessor 
process does not randomly delete frames but rather looks for 60 subsystem 300 includes a microprocessor 320, for example. 



Ii^uts: 


Type 


Source 


" RequestForFrame" 


Signal 


(\bcoder) 


"SiienceDetected" 


Signal 


(VAD) 


"RemoveFrameCount" 


Variable 


(Frame Input Process) 


"FrameAvailable" 


Signal 


(Frame Input Process) 


"LowWaterMark" 


Variable 


(Predetermined) 


Outputs: 


Type 


Destination 



'^NextPrame" 
"'^itingForFramc" 

" BadFrame Indicator" 

\bioc Frame from Jitter Buffer to 

Vocoder 



V^iable 

Boolean 

Variable 

Signal 

Data 



(Frame Input Process) 
(Frame Input Process) 

(Vbcoder) 
(Vjcoder) 



frames that satisfy a particular criteria, as indicated by a 
detector (in this example, the voice activity detector). This 
will be discussed in more detail below. The frame input 
process also triggers the frame output process when a new 
frame is received after the frame output process failed to 
service the last frame request issued by the vocoder (i.e. 
jitter buffer was empty at time of last request). 



65 



an Advanced Risk Machine (ARM) processor 320, RAM 
330, an address/data bus 325 and ROM 340, as well as an 
Ethernet interface 310. Note that the RAM represents work- 
ing memory for implementing the jitter buffer and storing 
the values of variables whereas the ROM contains the 
real-time operating system (RTOS), the IP stack and the 
jitter buffer control software. Similarly, the DSP subsystem 
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includes a DSP 365, RAM 370 and ROM 380 for containing 
software instructions for implementing, for example, the OS 
(the Operating System), the voice activity detector and the 
vocoder software. The DSP subsystem also includes an 
address/data bus 375. The microprocessor 320 and the DSP 
365 communicate via communication port 350, which 
allows the transmission of both frames and signalling 
between the two subsystems. The DSP is also connected to 
a CODEC 160 for producing analog output to the receiver 
speaker on the receive side and also for receiving analog 
input from the microphone of the receiver. Note that this 
drawing only illustrates the components required to imple- 
ment the functions of FIG. 2 and other components for 
implementing a foUy-fiinctional device will also be required, 
as should be apparent to a person skilled in the art. For 
example, the device can include a screen, keypad, and echo 
controller (which can include a switch loss system) for 
switching between receive mode, quiescent mode and trans- 
mit mode. Furthermore, the microprocessor subsystem 300 
can act as a controller for the entire device or it can be an 
independent microprocessor subsystem controlled by the 
device controller. 

In this embodiment, the microprocessor subsystem 300 
implements the jitter buffer, the IP stack (accessed through 
the IP socket), the frame input process and the frame output 
process. The DSP subsystem 360 implements the vocoder 
and voice activity detector according to this embodiment of 
the invention. However, it should be apparent to a person 
skilled in the art that many different alternative implemen- 



simultaneously. However, a streaming service, for example, 
an internet radio broadcast, where there is no silence interval 
for a long time, can also fill the buffer. If the buffer is full, 
the frame is discarded. The processor then determines 
5 whether the jitter buffer is empty 450. If the jitter buffer is 
empty, the processor determines whether the system is 
waiting for a frame 460 (in this embodiment, by evaluating 
a waiting-for-frame variable which is set by the frame output 
process). If the answer to this inquiry is negative, the 
jQ processor adds the frame to the jitter buffer 470 and returns 
to the wait-for-next-frame step 400. However, if the result of 
the waiting-for-frame inquiry is positive, the system not only 
adds the frame to the jitter buffer but sets the waiting for 
frame variable to false and also sends a frame available 
signal to the frame output process. The frame available 
signal causes the frame output process to expedite sending 
the frame to the vocoder. Note these signals need to be sent 
from the frame input process to the frame output process to 
trigger certain events, as the frame input process runs at a 
different rate than the frame output process. 

Returning to step 450, if the jitter buffer is not empty 
(which would be the normal state during a call), the pro- 
cessor adds a frame to the jitter buffer 480. The processor 
then evaluates the condition of the buffer. In this example, 
25 the processor determines whether the jitter buffer is full 
beyond the high water mark level 485. If the answer is 
negative, the processor simply returns to the wait-for-next- 
frame step 400. However, if the jitter buffer is full beyond 
the high water mark level, the processor determines whether 



15 



20 



tations could be used, for example entire functionality could the RemoveFrameCount variable equals zero 490, and if not, 

be implemented in one processor or individual pieces could it returns to the wait-for-next-frame step. However, if the 

be implemented in hardware (e.g. ASIC). RemoveFrameCount is equal to zero, the frame input pro- 

Both the frame input process 240 and the frame output cess sets the RemoveFrameCount variable to a number 

process 250 represent control processes implemented by the representing the number of frames the system wiU need to 

microprocessor 320 for controlling the jitter buffer and for 35 delete from the buffer in order to reach the desired jitter 

controlling the receipt and ou^ut of frames. Although the level. In this embodiment, this value is determined to be the 

processes cannot be considered to be truly independent as high water mark minus the desired jitter level as shown at 

each receives input from the other and sends output to the 495 and then returns to the wait-for-next-frame step, 

other, the two processes can be considered to run indepen- FIG. 5 is a flowchart of the frame output process executed 

dently as the frame input process is governed primarily by 40 by the processor 320 according to an embodiment of the 

the receipt of packets from the IP network and therefore invention. In this embodiment, the process effectively lies 

depends on the packet reception rate. However, the frame dormant in a wait for signal state 500 until the processor 

output process is primarily governed by requests for frames receives a signal 505. In this embodiment, the processor 

from the vocoder (and thus indirectly from the CODEC) and evaluates the signal to determine which of three possible 

therefore depends on the constant output rate (which is 45 signals is received. Thus the processor evaluated the 



dictated by the clock frequency of the crystal 165 associated 
with the CODEC). 

A block diagram illustrating the frame input process 240 
is shown in FIG. 4. 

The frame input process runs at a variable rate dictated by 
the timing of received packets. Between frames, the process 
is effectively dormant and waits for the next frame 400 to be 
received from the IP network. The process wakes up when 
a frame received signal is received from the IP socket 410. 



received signal to determine whether a received signal is a 
request for frame signal from the DSP51(^, a frame available 
signal 530 from the frame input process; or a silence 
detected signal from the DSP 570. 
50 In response to receiving a request for frame signal, the 
processor determines whether the jitter bxiffer is empty 515. 
If the jitter buffer is empty, the processor sets the waiting for 
frame variable to true 520 which is used to indicate to the 
frame input process that the DSP is waiting for a frame and 



The process determines whether the received sequence 55 returns to the wait for signal slate. If the jitter buffer is not 



number is less than the expected sequence niunbcr of the 
next frame. If so, this impUes that the frame is too late for 
sending to the vocoder and is therefore discarded 430, at 
which point the process returns to the wait-for-next-frame 
step 400. Note the frame is also discarded if the received 
frame is already in the jitter buffer. Assuming the frame is 
not too late, the process determines whether the jitter buffer 
is full 440. Note that the jitter buffer should not be full, 
especially if the two processes are operating correctly, and a 
full jitter buffer would indicate an unusual event has 
occurred, for example, a network error occurred resulting in 
a partial delay of several packets which are then all received 



empty (which will be the normal state during a call) the 
processor determines the sequence number of the frame at 
the head of the jitter buffer 540. The processor then deter- 
mines whether this frame is late by evaluating whether the 
60 sequence number is equal to the value of the next frame 
variable 545. The next frame variable indicates the expected 
sequence number of the next frame in the sequence of 
frames required by the vocoder. If the evaluation is negative 
(that is to; say the frame is late), the processor sends a bad 
65 frame indicator signal to the vocoder and increments the 
next frame variable 550 and then returns to the wait for 
signal state. If the sequence number is equal to the next 
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frame value, the processor gets the next firame from the jitter 
buffer and seods the frame to the vocoder, and mcrements 
the next &ame variable 555. The processor then checks the 
status of the jitter buffer to determine whether a conditioo 
that requires active management of the jitter buffer is true. Id 5 
this embodimeDt, the process evaluates whether the jitter 
buffer is becoming depleted by determining whether the 
jitter buffer level is less than the low water mark value 558. 
If not, the system simply returns to the wait for signal step. 
However, if the jitter buffer level is less than the low water 
mark, the system evaluates whether the insert frame count 
variable is equal to zero S60. If it is, the processor sets the 
insert frame count variable to the number of frames which 
need to be inserted, which in ttus embodiment is equal to the 
desired jitter level minus the low water mark 565. Thus, 
steps 558, 560 and 565 are evaluating a condition to indicate 
the status of the buffer and the number of frames that need 
to be inserted in order to achieve the desired jitter level. 
However, frames are only inserted where appropriate based 
on the deteaioo of frames that satisfy particular criteria. 
This will be described in reference to steps 570, 580 and 590 
below. 

The evaluation step 530 determines whether the received 
signal was a frame available signal from the frame input 
process (which will happen if there is an outstanding frame ^5 
request from the DSP which has not yet been satisfied). If so, 
the processor sets the waiting for frame variable equal to 
false 535 and then proceeds to step 540 as described above. 

The frame output process is also responsible for the 
insertion and deletion of; frames when required and when 30 
frames satisfying the appropriate criteria are detected. Thus, 
the third possible signal received by the frame output 
process and evaluated at step 570 is a signal from the voice 
activity detector indicating that a silence frame is detected. 
If a silence frame is detected, the processor determines 35 
whether it should either insert a frame or delete a frame 
based on the condition of the buffer. This is implemented by 
evaluating whether the RemoveFrameCount variable is 
equal to zero (which would indicate that zero frames need to 
be removed) 575. If the answer is negative, the processor 4Q 
gets the next frame from the jitter buffer and discards it on 
the assumption that the next frame will also be a silent 
frame. The processor also increments the next frame vari- 
able and decreases RemoveFrameCount variable 585 before 
returning to the wait-for-signal step. 45 

If the RemoveFrameCount equals zero, the processor 
evaluates whether the insert frame count variable equals 
zero 580. A positive evaluation at this step indicates that the 
system does not need to insert or delete a frame and thus 
returns to the wait-for-signal step 500. However, if the insert 50 
frame count is not equal to zero, then the jitter buffer is 
becoming depleted and the system inserts an additional 
silence frame on the assumption that it is better to add a new 
silence after a silence frame than between two frames having 
actual speech content. Thus, the system proceeds to step 590 55 
wherein: a silence frame is inserted at the head of the jitter 
buffer; the next frame variable is set to the sequence ntmiber 
of the inserted silence frame; and the processor decreases the 
insert frame count variable. The process then returns to the 
wait-for-signal step. 60 

Thus, in this system, the jitter buffer manager, evaluates 
the condition of the buffer whenever a frame is received 
from the IP network or whenever a frame is requested by the 
vocoder. In this embodiment, there are two conditions, a 
high water mark which indicates that the jitter buffer is 65 
becoming full, and a low water mark whicb indicates that the 
jitter buffer is becoming depleted, as well as a desired jitter 



level. Indications are stored as to whether one of these 
conditions is satisfied. Meanwhile, the frame output process 
receives an indication from a detector whenever a frame 
satisfies a particular criteria. In this embodiment, the criteria 
is the receipt of a silence condition. If the jitter buffer level 
is greater than the high water mark and a silence condition 
is detected by the detector, the system discards the frame at 
the head of the jitter buffer. However, if the low water mark 
has been surpassed, the system inserts a silence frame after 
a silence frame is played out. 

The values for the high water mark, desired jitter and low 
water mark may be hard-coded. Alternatively, these values 
may be dynamically updated by an optional Quality of 
Service (QoS) manager (not shown). For example, for 
systems which use a Real-time Transport Protocol (RTP) 
and a RTP control protocol (RTCP), the system preferably 
implements an adaptive jitter buffer that uses the RTCP 
protocol to keep trade of RTP performance and updates these 
values dynamically in order to provide an optimal (minimal) 
jitter buffer delay while at the same time providing the 
desired QoS. In other words, the system monitors its per- 
formance (which may be dictated by the performance of the 
IP network which is transporting the packets) in order to 
adaptive ly alter the jitter buffer conditions in order to 
provide the best QoS as possible. 

Note that the system as described operates on assumption 
that there will be a silence interval which is longer than a 
single frame. We will call this the silence asstm^ption. 
Therefore, once high water mark is reached, the processor 
looks for a silence interval. Once a silence condition is 
detected, the processor deletes the next frame on the 
assumption that the next frame will also be silent The 
silence assumption is reasonably accurate for two consecu- 
tive frames as there is a high probability that a silence 
interval will comprise more than one frame. However the 
probability that silence interval will continue diminishes 
with each successive frame. Thus the system preferably 
avoids deleting consecutive frames by waiting for the next 
silence interval to commence once it has deleted a frame 
(until RemoveFrameCount is decremented to zero). 
However, if the condition of the jitter buffer worsens, the 
system may have to delete more than one frame per silence 
interval. 

FIG. 6 describes an alternative embodiment of the inven- 
tion which implements a detector that evaluates frames 
before they arc inserted into the jitter buffer in order to 
provide more control of the frames in the jitter buffer. Thus, 
a VoIP apparatus according to this embodiment would have 
a detector 640 coupled to the output of the IP interface and 
depacketizer 600. This detector will detect frames which 
satisfy a criteria as they are received. This will allow the 
jitter buffer manager 650 to use more intelligence in con- 
troUing the insertion and/or deletion of frames in the jitter 
buffer. The apparatus also includes a jitter buffer 610, a 
vocoder 660, a digital-to-analog converter 670, a sampling 
rate clock source 690 and a handset 680 (or alternatively, an 
interface circuit for coupling to an analog phone). In this 
embodiment, the detector 640 includes an additional 
vocoder 620 and an envelope detector 630 for detecting 
frames which represent silence as they are received. This 
will allow the jitter buffer manager 650 to more reliably 
know which frames in the buffer represent silence and can 
therefore insert or delete silence frames in a more flexible 
manner. For example, implementing the detector prior to 
playout from the buffer avoids having to operate under the 
above described silence assumption, as the system will 
know which frames are silent. Note that, as shown, two 
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vocoders are included (actually the detector only requires 
the decoder stage of a vocoder). However, given sufiScient 
processing, a single multi-tasldng vocoder can be used. 
Alternatively, the jitter buffer can store the output of the 
vocoder in systems for which conserving memory is less 5 
important than conserving DSP resotu'ces. Note that in such 
a system the decoded £rames preferably maintain their 
sequence numbers while in the jitter buffer for proper 
handling of late frames, i.e. the decoded frames remain 
intact as a frame. 

Yet another embodiment can use a different form of 
detector 640 for delecting frames which satisfy a different 
criteria. For example, many digital transmission systems 
encapsulate frames and/or packets with additional bits that 
are used for error detection and/or error correction. In such 
a system, the detector can determine which frames have bit 
errors (or imcorrectable errors). The jitter buffer manager 
can use this information in order to delete frames with errors 
if frames need to be deleted and no silence frames are 
available. For example, the IP stack, in particular the UDP 
protocol, which is used to transport the audio data, includes 
a checksum field that can be used to detect errors. 
Additionally, packet loss protection (PLP) algorithms simi- 
lar to radio based error detection schemes have been pro- 
posed for IP networks. Such packet loss protection algo- 
rithms can provide suitable criteria for selecting frames with 
errors to be deleted. 

Note that data transmission systems which use error 
detection and/or error correction typically use these bits to 
evaluate when a frame with errors is received in order to 3Q 
request retransmission of the errored frame. However, for 
voice conversations or other time -sensitive streaming 
services, there is typically insufiBcient time to request the 
retransmission of a frame. Typically, these frames are still 
sent to the vocoder on the assumption that there is insu£5- 35 
cient time to replace the frame and that there is sufficient 
information in the frame to warrant the playback of the 
frame rather than discarding the frame. However, if the high 
water maik has been readied such that the system will need 
to discard a frame, the jitter buffer manager preferably 
selects a frame which is received with errors to be discarded, 
rather than discarding a frame at random. 

Numerous modifications, variations and adaptations may 
be made to the particular embodiments of the invention 
described above without departing from the scope of the 45 
invention, which is defined in the claims. For example, we 
have described a system having a single microprocessor for 
implementing both the-frame input process and the frame 
output process. As an alternative, each process can be 
implemented by a dedicated processor, or the DSP and 59 
Microprocessor functions can be implemented using a single 
processor, or some of the software blocks can be imple- 
mented in hardware blocks. Furthermore the digital enve- 
lope detector could be replaced with an analog detector (e.g. 
RC circuit) located after the CODEC. 55 

Additionally, the criteria to delete a frame can include 
mode information,(e.g. transmit, receive or quiescent mode), 
associated with received frames. In an embodiment using 
such mode information, the voice activity detector is used by 
an echo controller (not shown) to determines when said 60 
apparatus is operating in transmit or quiescent mode and the 
criteria includes information associated with received 
frames about the mode of operation of the apparatus. 
Alternatively, the echo controller can use a separate detector 
and send mode information to the Buffer Manager. 65 

Furthermore, we have described a system that adds or 
deletes entire frames. However as an alternative, the system 



could be configured to add or delete partial frames. For 
example, when the low water mark is reached, the system 
can add a period of silence shorter than a frame instead of 
adding a complete silence frame. 
What is claimed is: 

1. Apparatus comprising: 

a data interface for receiving frames from a data network; 

a jitter buffer for temporarily storing said frames; 

a detector for detecting frames which satisfy a criteria; 
and 

a buffer manager for controlling the frames stored in said 
jitter buffer based on the condition of said buffer and on 
frames which satisfy said criteria; 

wherein said detector is a silence detector and criteria 
represents a silence interval, and wherein said silence 
detector comprises an envelope detector. 

2. Apparatus comprising: 

a data interface for receiving frames from a data network; 

a jitter buffer for temporarily storing said frames; 

a detector for delecting frames which satisfy a criteria; 
and 

a buffer manager for controlling the frames stored in said 
jitter buffer based on the condition of said buffer and on 
frames which satisfy said criteria; 

wherein said detector is a silence detector and criteria 
represents a silence interval and wherein said sUence 
detector comprises a voice activity detector 

3. Apparatus comprising: 

a data interface for receiving frames from a data network; 

a jitter buffer for temporarily storing said frames; 

a detector for detecting frames which satisfy a criteria; 
and 

a buffer manager for controlling the frames stored in said 
jitter buffer based on the condition of said buffer and on 
frames which satisfy said criteria; 

wherein said apparatus includes an echo controller and 
wherein said detector determines the mode of operation 
of said apparatus and wherein said criteria includes 
information associated with received frames about the 
mode of operation of the apparatus. 

4. Apparatus comprising: 

data interface for receiving frames from a data network; 
jitter buffer memory for temporarily storing said frames; 
a detector for detecting frames which satisfy a criteria 

indicative of the impact of the insertion or deletion of 

a frame; and 

a buffer manager for controlling the input of received 
frames into said jitter buffer and the output of frames 
from said jitter buffer, said buffer manager capable of 
determining a buffer condition which requires either the 
insertion or deletion of a frame from said jitter buffer, 
and inserting or deleting frames in said buffer which 
satisfy said criteria depending upon said buffer condi- 
tion; 

wherein said detector is a silence detector and said criteria 
represents a silence interval. 

5. Apparatus as claimed in claim 4 wherein said silence 
detector comprises an envelope detector. 

6. Apparatus as claimed in claim 4 wherein said silence 
detector comprises a voice activity detector. 

7. Apparatus comprising: 

data interface for receiving frames from a data network; 
jitter buffer for temporarily storing said frames; 
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a detector for detecting frames which satisfy a criteria 
indicative of the impact of the insertion or deletion of 
a frame; and 

a buffer manager for controliing the input of received 
frames into said jitter buffer and the output of frames 
from said jitter buffer, said buffer manager capable of 
determining a buffer condition which requires either the 
insertion or deletion of a frame from said jitter buffer, 
and inserting or deleting frames in said buffer which 
satisfy said criteria depending od said buffer condition; 

wherein said apparatus includes an echo controller and 
wherein said detector determines the mode of operation 
of said apparatus and wherein said criteria includes 
information associated with received frames about the 
mode of operation of the system. 

8. Apparatus comprising: 
a data interface for receiving frames from a data network; 
a jitter buffer for temporarily storing said frames; 

a detector for detecting frames which satisfy a criteria 
indicative of the impact of the insertion or deletion of 20 
a frame; and 

a buffer manager for controlling the input of received 
frames into said jitter buffer and the output of frames 
from said jitter buffer, said buffer manager capable of 
determining a buffer condition which requires either of 25 
the insertion of or deletion of a frame from said jitter 
buffer, and inserting or deleting frames in said buffer 
which satisfy said criteria depending on said buffer 
condition; 

wherein said detector comprises a bit error detector and 30 
said criteria comprises a frame received with errors. 

9. ^paratus comprising: 

a data interface for receiving frames from a data network; 
a jitter buffer for temporarily storing said frames; 
a detector for detecting frames which satisfy a criteria 

indicative of the impact of the insertion or deletion of 

a frame; and 

a buffer manager for controlling the input of received 
frames into said jitter buffer and the output of frames 
from said jitter buffer, said buffer manager capable of 
determining a buffer condition which requires either of 
the insertion of or deletion of a frame from said jitter 
buffer, and inserting or deleting frames in said buffer 
which satisfy said criteria depending on said buffer 
condition; 

wherein said buffer manager includes separate Frame 
Input and Frame Output process which operate at 
different rates. 

10. ^^paratus comprising: 

a data interface for receiving frames from a data network; 
a jitter buffer for temporarily storing said frames; 
a detector for detecting frames which satisfy a criteria 

indicative of the impact of the insertion or deletion of 

a frame; and 

a buffer manager for controlUng the input of received 
frames into said jitter buffer and the output of frames 
from said jitter buffer, said buffer manager capable of 
determining a buffer condition which requires either of 
the insertion of or deletion of a frame frx>m said jitter 
buffer, and inserting or deleting frames in said buffer 
which satisfy said criteria depending on said buffer 
condition; 

wherein said detector detects said criteria after playout 
and said buffer manager deletes or inserts a single 
frame per silence interval at the head of said jitter 
buffer. 
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11. Apparatus comprising: 

a data interface for receiving frames from a data network; 

a jitter buffer for temporarily storing said frames; 

a detector for detecting frames which satisfy a criteria 

indicative of the impact of the insertion or deletion of 

a frame; and 

a buffer manager for controlling the input of received 
frames into said jitter buffer and the output of frames 
from said jitter buffer, said buffer manager capable of 
determiiung a buffer condition which requires either of 
the insertion of or deletion of a frame from said jitter 
buffer, and inserting or deleting frames in said buffer 
which satisfy said criteria depending on said buffer 
condition; 

wherein said detector detects said criteria prior to playout 
and said buffer manager deletes or inserts frames based 
on frame content. 

12. Apparatus comprising: 

a data interface for receiving frames from a data network; 

a jitter buffer for temporarily storing said frames; 

a detector for detecting frames which satisfy a criteria 

indicative of the impact of the insertion or deletion of 

a frame; and 

a buffer manager for controlling the input of received 
frames into said jitter buffer and the output of frames 
from said jitter buffer, said buffer manager capable of 
determining a buffer condition which requires either of 
the insertion of or deletion of a frame from said jitter 
buffer, and inserting or deleting frames in said buffer 
which satisfy said criteria depending on said buffer 
condition; 

wherein said detector detects said criteria prior to playout 
and said buffer manager deletes frames which satisfy 
the condition prior to playout. 

13. Apparatus comprising: 

a data interface for receiving frames from a data network; 

a jitter buffer for temporarily storing said frames; 

a detector for detecting frames which satisfy a criteria 

indicative of the impact of the insertion or deletion of 

a frame; and 

a buffer manager for controlling the input of received 
frames into said jitter buffer and the output of frames 
from said jitter buffer, said buffer manager capable of 
determining a buffer condition which requires either of 
the insertion of or deletion of a frame from said jitter 
buffer, and inserting or deleting frames in said buffer 
which satisfy said criteria depending on said buffer 
condition; 

wherein said condition comprises a high water mark and 
a low water mark and wherein said buffer manager 
deletes a frame from the head of said jitter buffer when 
the high water mark is exceeded and when the criteria 
is satisfied and inserts a frame at the head of said jitter 
buffer when the buffer is depleted below the low water 
mark and when said criteria is satisfied. 

14. A method of managing a jitter buffer comprising the 
steps of: 

receiving frames from a data network; 
storing received frames into said jitter buffer; 
detecting frames which satisfy a criteria; and 
controlling the frames stored in said jitter buffer based on 

the condition of said buffer and on frames which satisfy 

said criteria; 

wherein said condition comprises a high water mark and 
a low water mark and wherein said controlling step 
comprises: 
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deleting a frame firom said jitter buffer when the high 
water mark is exceeded and when said criteria is 
satisfied; and 

inserting a firame into said jitter buffer when said buffer 
is dcpelcted below said low water mark and said s 
criteria is satisfied. 

15. Apparatus comprising: 

jitter buffer; 

data interface for receiving frames from a data network 
and inserting said frames into said jitter buffer; 

a detector for indicating a frame which represents a 
silence interval; 

a buffer manager for determining a buffer condition, and, 
responsive to said condition being satisfied, controlling ^5 
the insertion and deletion of frames in said buffer 
responsive to the detection of a silence interval. 

16. Apparatus as claimed in claim 15 wherein said data 
interface comprises a depacketizer for deconstructing 
frames from a packet based data network. 20 

17. /^jparatus as claimed in claim 15 wherein said buffer 
manager inserts received fr^imes into buffer in the correct 
order according to their sequence number. 

18. Apparatus as claimed in claim 15 wherein said buffer 
manager outputs frames at a constant rate determined by a 



16 



local clock source which can be in digital phone or in 
integrated phone or in interface to an analog/digital phone. 

19. A method of managing a jitter buffer comprising the 
steps of: 

receiving frames from a data network; 
storing received frames into said jitter buffer; 
detecting frames which satisfy a criteria using envelope 

detection means; and 
controlling the frames stored in said jiUer buffer based on 

the condition of said buffer and on frames which satisfy 

said criteria; 

wherein said criteria represents a silence interval. 

20. A method of managing a jitter buffer comprising the 
steps of: 

receiving frames from a data network; 

storing received frames into said jitter buffer; 

detecting frames which satisfy a criteria including detect- 
ing voice activity; and 

controlling the frames stored in said jitter buffer based on 
the condition of said buffer and on frames which satisfy 
said criteria; 

wherein said criteria represents a silence interval. 
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[57] ABSTRACT 

A system and method for communicating audio data in a 
packet-based computer network wbeiein transmission of 
data packets through the computer network requires variable 
periods of transmission time. The system comprises: (1) a 
packet assembly circuit for constructing a data packet from 
a portion of a stream of digital audio data corresponding to 
an audio signal, the packet assembly circuit generating a 
position identifier indicating a temporal position of the 
portion relative to the stream, inserting the position identifier 
into the data packet and queuing the data packet for trans- 
nussion through a backbone of the computer network and 
(2) a packet disassembly circuit, having a buffer associated 
therewith, for receiving the data packet firom the backbone, 
the packet disassembly circuit inserting the portion into an 
absolute location of the buffer, the position identifier deter- 
mining the location, the portion thereby synchronized with 
adjacent portions of the stream of digital audio data in the 
buffer to compensate for the variable periods of transmission 
time. 
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SYSTEM AND METHOD FOR 
COMMUNICATION OF AUDIO DATA OVER 
A PACKET-BASED NETWORK 

TECHNICAL FIELD OF THE INVENTION 5 

The present invention is directed, in general, to computer 
networks and. more specifically, to a system and method for 
transmitting and receiving digitized audio data in a packet- 
based computer network to compensate for variable packet 
transmission times (jitter). 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

Historically, entirely separate conmiunication systems 
have been employed to transmit audio data (sometimes 
referred to shorthandedly as "voice" for sinqjlidty's sake) 
and computer data (sometimes abbreviated "data" for a like 
purpose, although it should be understood that 'Woice" data 
and computer "data" both fall within the broad definition of 
"data" ). 

Over a century ago, analog telephone networks were 
developed to carry analog audio signals. Telephone net- 
works allow comnunucation of audio data, or more broadly, 
audio signals between two or more users by establishing, ^5 
with central switching equipment, a dedicated conununica- 
don circuit or "channel" among the users. Because the 
channel, once established, is dedicated exclusively to trans- 
mission of the users' conversation, the conversation is not 
required to compete for the charmers bandwidth with other 
conversations. The advantage of having a dedicated channel 
per conversation Is that any transmission delays from 
speaker to listener is purely a function of the unfettered 
speed of the audio siffial through the telephone network. 
Since this speed does not significandy vary over time, such 
dedicated chaimels are capable of providing 'isochronous" 
transmission. Unfortunately, one significant disadvantage of 
dedicated channels is that they require sigruficant band- 
width; that is, the complete bandwidth of the chaime! 
remains available and dedicated to carriage of the conver- ^ 
sation even when no audio information is being transmitted. 

In recent years, efforts have been imderway to establish 
interface standards for digital transmission of audio signals 
over telephone netwodcs. The most noted of the existing 
starKlards is the Integrated Services Digital Network 45 
CISDN*') significandy sponsored by AT&T. ISDN standard- 
izes connection iuteifiaces, transmission protocols and ser- 
vices to create a unified digital circuit switching network. 
More recently, reconunendations for Broadband ISDN 
CTOSDN") have been adopted Unlike ISDN, which is a 50 
digital network standard, BISDN uses packet relay, or 
Asynchronous Transfer Mode ("ATM") as a transmission 
standard, and is of particular importance in transmission 
over broadband "backbones" and, in particular, fiber optic 
lines. ATM is primarily a connection-oriented technique that 55 
can transport both connection and connectionless-oriented 
services at either a constant bit rate or a variable bit rate. 
ATM provides bandwidth on demand and handles all traffic 
types through fast-packet switching techniques that reduce 
the processing of protocols and uses statistic^ multiplexing. 50 

In ATM, audio data are spHt into relatively small blocks 
or packets, commonly called "cells." The cells are individu- 
ally conununicated through the AIM networic by transmit- 
ters and receivers thai are not symduronized. Networks 
limited to synchronous transmission generally require dedi- 65 
cated channels and a clock to control the synchronous 
transmission of audio data through the network. Tlierefore, 



ATM allows telephone networks to depart firom the above- 
described synchronous transmission of audio data over 
dedicated, isochronous channels, thereby dramatically 
increasing network e£&ciency by comfaioing previously 
dedicated chatmels and decreasing cost by eliminating syn- 
dironicity. Both ISDN and BISDN therefore hold much 
promise for the future. However, widespread application of 
these standards has been slow, as the installed base of analog 
equipment (including telephone sets) is substantial and 
presents great resistance to change. 

Packet transmission or ATM should not be confused with 
TDM. TDM calls for synchronous division of the overall 
bandwidth of a common backbone into irmltiple low speed 
charmels and assigns a specific time slot to each channel. In 
other words, if there are four channels, each channel is 
allocated a fourth of the bandwidth. The bandwidth is 
systematically switch^ such that charmel 1 gets its fourth- 
bandwidth, followed by charmels 2, 3, 4, 1, 2 and so oil In 
TDM, the processing power necessary to share common 
bandwidth is located in various, centralized multiplexers. 
This centralization is acceptable if channel traffic is constant 
or predictable. However, when traffic occurs in short inter- . 
vals (as in the real world), processing becomes nontrivial, 
resulting in an effective loss of bandwidth. 

In contrast, packet transmission or ATM is asynchronous, 
allocating the total backbone bandwidth on an as-demanded 
basis. For instance, if charmel 1 is highly active, it may 
receive more than its pro-rata share of overall bandwidth. 
When channel Vs activity declines, its allocated bandwidth 
likewise declines. Hius, packet transmission or ATM is most 
adept at handling "bursty" transmission of data, wherein the 
activity of each indivithial charmel is subject to relatively 
wide variation. Thus, because computers transmit data 
through networks in packets, computer data are said to be 
"bursty." Unlike TDM, the processing power required to 
create, transmit and receive packets is distributed among all 
of the communicating devices, rather than being centralized. 
Thus, bandwidth is not effectively lost due to inherent 
limitations in centralized processing. 

Although telephone netw(Hks have been in place for over 
a century, computer networks have come into being only in 
the past quarter century. In contrast with the dedicated 
channels of traditional telephone networks, computer net- 
works allow individual computers shared access to a com- 
mon communication backbone having relatively broad 
bandwidth (in a maruier quite similar to ATM). 

As in AIM, con^uter data are divided into packets, each 
of which includes error protection. The individual net- 
worked computers C'nodes") thus are granted access to the 
complete bandwidth of the backbone so they can transmit 
their packets of computer data thereon. When the transmit- 
ting computer completes transmission of the packet, the 
backbone is made irrmiediately available for the other com- 
puters. 

A special case of a computer network is a personal 
computer CTC) network. Whereas PCs were once only, 
used as isolated devices, they are now used for a wide range 
of applications requiring the PCs to corrmuinicate with each 
other over a computer network. 

Today, networking in a large office with hundreds of PCs, 
or in a small office with just a few PCs, is very popular and, 
quite simply, the best way to share data and conmiunicate 
among PCs. A local area network (**LAN") is a specific type 
of networic connecting PCs located in relatively close prox- 
imity. A wide area network ("WAN**) is a networic of 
separate LANs. The backbones of such LANs typically 
comprise coaxial or twisted-pair cable. 
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All networks experience delay in end-to-end data trans- 
missions therethrough. This delay (tenned "latenc/0 affects 
the overall efficiency and effective bandwidth of the net- 
work. AI^ and computer networks, because they are asyn- 
chronous* are further subject to 'fitter " defined as change in 5 
network latency as a function of time. Jitter is largely 
unpredictable; however, the overall quantity of traffic on a 
network tends to increase both latency and jitter. 

At the heart of any computer network is a communicadon 
protocol. A protocol is a set of convendons or rules that 10 
govern the transfer of data between computer devices. The 
simplest protocols define only a hardware configuration, 
while more complex protocols define timing, data formats, 
error detection and correction techniques and software struc- 
tures. 15 

Computer networks almost universally employ multiple 
layers of protocols. A low-level physical layer protocol 
assures the transmission and reception of a data stream 
between two devices. Data packets are constructed in a data 
link layer Over the physical layer, a network and transport 20 
layer protocol governs transmission of data through the 
network, thereby ensuring end-to end reliable data delivery. 

The most conunon physical networking protocol or topol- 
ogy for small networks is Ethernet, developed by Xerox. 
When a node possesses a packet to be transmitted through ^ 
the network, the node morutors the backbone and transmits 
when the backbone becomes clear. There is no central 
backbone master device to grant requests to gain access to 
the backbone. While this type of multipoint topology facili- 
tates rapid transmission of data when the backbone is lightly ^ 
utilized, packet collisions may occur when the backbone is 
heavily utilized. In such circumstances, thane is a greater 
chance that multiple nodes will detect that the backbone is 
clear and transmit their packets coincidentaUy. If packets are 
irr^aired in a collision, the packets are retransmitted until 
transmission is successful. 

Another conventional physical protocol or topology is 
Ibken Ring, developed by IBM. TMs topology employs a 
"token" that is passed unidirectionally from node to node 
around an armular backbone. The node possessing the token 
is granted exclusive access to the backbone for a single 
packet transfer. While this topology reduces data collisions, 
the latency incurred while each node waits for the token 
translates into a slower data transmission rate than Ethernet 
when the network is lightly utilized. 

Several network and transport protocols designed to 
handle bursty data transmission are well known in the art 
One protocol that enables communication between PCs is 
the Microcom Networking Protocol ("MNP"), developed by 
Microcom Systems. MNP is suited for both interactive 
conmiunicalion and file transf^ arK) may be implemented 
on a wide range of computers. MNP packets data with a 
header and trailer containing packet type, CRC and other 
information concerning the packet While the MNP protocol ^ ^ 
provides relatively error-free transmission of data, the sig- 
nificant overhead of the header and trailer decreases data 
bandwidth. 

Hie prior art includes many techniques involving manipu- 
lation of data to boost the data transmission rate or 'through- 50 
put** of a network. U.S. Pat No. 4,691,314, assigned to 
Microcom, discloses a system for transmitting data in larger, 
adjustable-sized packets. Because the system allows for 
larger packets, relatively less header and trailer overhead is 
required. g5 

However, when the transmission medium is uru'eliable 
(such as when the data are transmitted over noisy telephone 
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network lines), errors may occur more frequently in the data. 
As packet length increases, the chance of corruption of the 
data within the packet also increases. Furthermore, the larger 
packets must be retransmitted, thereby decreasing network 
throughput 

Another network and transport protocol is Transmission 
Control Protocol/Internet Protocol QTCPflF"). This proto- 
col employs a "go back N method*' of error and fiow control 
over a datagram n^ork. In a "go back N method" of error 
control, if there is a transmission error, a packet loss, 
excessive latem:y in the delivery of a padcet, delivery of a 
packet out of sequence or an overflow of a receiver buffer, 
significant loss of throughput is realized due to excessive 
packet retransmissions. 

As the domain of digital computer networks continues to 
expand, the networks are challenged with new and more 
difficult responsibilities. One of those challenges is multi- 
media. In recent years, there have been a number of attenq)ts 
to produce a digital data network addidonally capable of 
carrying data representing a digitized audio signal (again, 
"voice**), thereby additionally fimcdoning as a telephone 
network and, in sum, yielcting a so-called '^multimedia 
network.** 

As described above, however, audio signals are extremely 
time-sensitive, because users are extremely sensitive to 
minute tones, inflections and pauses, pardcularly in human 
speech. Thus, a computer data network that also must 
transmit audio data is forced to cope with the communica- 
don of both bursty computer and time-sensitive audio data 
on the backbone. 

The repercussion is that the above-described data network 
and transport protocols that are sufficient to transmit data are 
insufficient for transmission of time-sensitive audio data. 
The latencies present in a communication network, e.g., 
those relating to coding, packet assembly, media access, 
propagation, receiver buffering and decoding, nuist be pre- 
cisely compensated for to preserve the fidelity of the audio 
signal. 

At this point, an interesting observation should be made. 
Data has been described above as being bursty. It has been 
implied that audio data is somehow not Both of these 
assumptions prove to be inaccurate. First, data is only bursty 
because computer networks have been dealing with it in that 
manner for so many years. In fact, once transmission of a 
batch of data begins, data transmission rate is constant 
Second, because spoken words are made of small, discrete 
utterances (syllables or words), audio data is inherently 
bursty. Therefore, while it is certainly trae that audio data is 
extremely time-sensitive, audio data is likewise bursty. If a 
way can be found to compensate for network jitter, audio 
data should be highly amenable to packet-based transmis- 
sion. 

Therefore, what is needed in the art is a system and 
method for transmitting and receiving digitized audio data in 
a packet-based network to adjust for variable packet trans- 
mission times. The system and method must deliver end- 
to-end reliable transmission of data, accounting for all 
delays in the transmission network while presenting high 
fidehty audio signals at the receiving end. 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

To address the above-discussed deficiencies of the prior 
art, it is a primary object of the present invention to 
compensate for jitter in a computer network to provide high 
fidelity transmission of audio data through the network. 
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In the attainmenl of the above primary object, the present 
invention provides a system and method for communicating 
audio data in a packet-based computer network wherein 
transmission of data packets through the computer networic 
requires variable periods of transmission time. The system $ 
comprises a packet assembly circuit for constructing a data 
packet firom a portion of a stream of digital audio data 
corresponding to an audio signal. Hie packet assembly 
circuit generates a position identifier indicating a teniporal 
position of the portion relative to the stream, inserting the iq 
position identifier into the data packet and queuing the data 
packet for transmission through a backbone of the computer 
network. 

Tlie system further comprises a padcet disassembly cir- 
cuit, having a buffer associated therewith, for receiving the 15 
data packet &om the backbone. The packet disassembly 
circuit inserts the portion into an absolute location of the 
buffer, the position identifier determining the location, the 
portion thereby synchronized with adjacent portions of the 
stream of digital audio data in the buffer to compensate for 20 
the variable periods of transmission time. 

Transmission of audio data over a computer network is a 
more exacting task than transmission of less time-sensitive 
computer data. As previously described, audio data are 
extremely time sensitive; and as a result, the system hard- ^5 
ware, software and transport protocol must be precisely 
coordinated to realign the audio data at the receiving end. 
The present invention provides such a system and method 
for ensuring high fidelity and clear transmission of audio 
data through a computer network. 30 

The position identifier of the present invention should not 
be confused with a packet sequence number. As will be 
described in more detail, the position identifier points to a 
specific, absolute address in the buffer and not to a position 
of the packet relative to other packets. Wiih sequence 
numbers, one may only discern that packet 3 follows packet 
2 and precedes packet 4. >A^th the position identifier, one 
may further discern vital packet synchronization informa- 
tion: thai packet 3 follows packet 2 by, e.g., 5 milliseconds 
('*ms*0 and precedes packet 4 by, e.g., 15 ras. In distinct ^ 
contrast to sequence numbers, position identifiers may cause 
portions of packets to occlude (and therefore overwrite) 
portions of other packets, may result in temporal $aps 
between packets (resulting in interstitial periods of silence) 
and allow packets to be transmitted in an arbitrary order 
without compromising relative packet synchronization. 

In a preferred embodiment of the present invention, the 
system fiirther comprises an interpolation circuit for insert- 
ing synthesized au(£o data into a designated location of the 
buffer to thereby lengthen the portions of the stream of audio 
data in the buffer. The interpolation circuit addresses those 
circumstances in which the length of the buffer decreases 
during reception of audio data &om the backbone. This 
happens when data are read fiom the buffer faster than they 
are written to the buffer 

For example, if the clock of a coder/decoder (*'CODEC*) 
that reads from the buffer is too fast, the CODEC reads too 
rapidly and the buffer becomes too short The interpolation 
circuit is adapted to detect vfhca the buffer is too short and ^ 
adjust the buffer toward a predetermined length by adding 
the synthesized audio data. The interpolation circuit ensures 
Chat buffer stays close to its predetermined length for effi- 
cient realignment of the audio data in the buffer. 

The system of the presem invention further campnses a 65 
decimation circuit for deleting audio data firom a designated 
location of the buffer to thereby shorten the portions of the 



stream of audio data in the buffer. The decimation circuit 
addresses the circumstance in which the length of the buffer 
increases during reception of audio data from the backbone. 
This happens when data are read firom the buffer slower than 
they are written to the buffer. 

For example, if the CODEC dock triggers too slowly, or 
if the audio data are transnoitted at an excessive rate through 
the LAN, the buffer window lengthens. The decimation 
circuit is adapted to detect when the buffer is too long and 
adjust the buffer toward its predetermined length by deleting 
sdected audio data. like the interpolation circuit, the deci- 
mation circuit ensures that buffer stays dose to its prede- 
termined length for effident realigiunent of the audio data in 
the buffet: 

In a preferred embodiment of the presem invention, the 
data packet of the present invention comprises source and 
destination fields for determining a transmission route of the 
data packet through the computer network. This embodi- 
ment is primarily directed to an Ethernet environment, 
wherein each node in the computer network is designated by 
a specific address. Prior to routing the audio data across the 
backbone of the computer network, the data packet is 
assigned a source and destination address designating the 
appropriate nodes. Alternatively, a charmel identifier may be 
used in WAN applications (via ATM) to ensure accurate 
delivery. 

As previously described, packet-based transmission 
allows advantageous distributed call processing and signal- 
ling. Thus, each packet assembly circuit is individually 
responsible for determining the routing of the audio data 
through the networiL 

In a preferred embodimem of the present invention, a 
value of the position identifier is a function of a length of a 
portion of the stream of digital audio data in a previously- 
transmitted data packet Tlius, the position identifier prefer- 
ably designates the position at which the first datum of each 
portion is to be placed in the buffer: That position preferably 
follows the posidon of the last datum of the previously- 
transmitted data packet 

In a preferred embodiment of the present invention, each 
portion of audio data (a "sample'*) is placed in a data packet 
having a prescribed length. In addition to the sample, the 
data packet contains a position identifiet Hie position 
Identifier directs the samples into absolute positions in the 
buffer, that may or may not be successive. The distinct 
advantage of the posidon identifier is temporal synchroni- 
zation of samples in the buffer. 

It should also be understood that other than audio data can 
occupy the data packet Given a ^)edal head^ designation, 
signalling and call processing (control) data can be loaded 
imo a packet Again, this allows for distributed, decentral- 
ized processing. Once loaded into a packet, the control data 
is treated no diff^ntly than audio data in its travels through 
the networic 

In a preferred embodiihent of the present invention, a 
length of a travelling window within the buffer of the present 
invention is about 20 ms. The window is defined as the 
difference between the locations at which data are written to 
and read firom the buffer. The window is established at that 
optimal length (in an Ethernet application) as a function of 
packet length and network characteristics (such as latency in 
packet assembly, media access, transmission and disassem- 
bly). In an ATM network, window length should also be 
about 20 ms. V/ith the Internet, window length should be 
about 50-100 ms to account for significant latency in that 
very large network. In each case, if the window were to be 
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shorter, there may not be suffident time to allow for the 
latency. Echo cancellation is typically a requirement when 
the roimd trip audio delay exceeds 60 ms. 

In a preferred embodiment of the present invention, the 
data packet is capable of containing a portion having a 5 
length of about 5.5 ms. The length of about 5.5 ms corre- 
sponds to a 44 byte pulse code modulated ('TCNT') audio 
data sample. Again the 5.5 ms length is adjustable and 
depends upon network characteristics. Also, the length of the 
portion is as-compressed. Since many compression algo- iq 
rithms are variable, the uncompressed length may vary. 

In a preferred embodiment of the present invention, the 
system further comprises a digital conversion/compression 
circuit, coupled to the packet assembly circuit, for digitizing 
and compressing the audio signal into the stream of digitsd is 
audio d^ Again, many compression algorithms are vari- 
able, so there is not a linear correspondence between uncom- 
pressed and compressed data length. 

The digital conversion/compriession circuit converts the 
analog audio signal into a stream of digital audio data for use 
by the packet assembly circuit. The packet assembly circuit 
arranges the audio data into data packets for transmission 
across the backbone. The advantage of digitizing and com- 
pressing the data is that larger effective bandwidth is thereby 
available for transporting audio data through the computer ^ 
network. 

In a preferred embodiment of the present invmtion, the 
system further comprises a decompression/analog conver- 
sion circuit, coupled to the packet disassembly circuit, for 
decompressing and converting the stream of digital audio 
data back into the audio signal. Thus, the received audio data 
are converted into a medium that the listener on the receiv- 
ing end can understand and respond to in kind. 

In a preferred embodiment of the present invention, the 
computer netwoik of the present invention comprises a 
plurality of computers coupled to the backbone, the packet 
assembly circuit and the packet disassembly circuit located . 
in separate ones of the conq}uters. Thus, present invention is 
designed to operate in a computer network having a plurality ^ 
of nodes and able to support many ongoing telephone 
conversations. The computer network may be of a client- 
server or peer-peer topology. Urns, the system of the present 
invention allows a computer network to supplant a private 
branch exchange ("PBX") system. PBXs are highly propri- 
etary, expensive and relatively inflexible. 

In a preferred embodiment of the present invention, the 
packet assembly circuit and the packet disassembly circuit 
are embodied in preprogrammed general purpose data pro- 
cessing and storage circuitry. Those of skill in the art will 50 
recognize that, while the system of the present invention 
may be embodied in discrete circuitry, microprocessor- 
based integrated circuits provide an attractive and flexible 
envirormient for embodiment of the system. 

The foregoing has outlined rather broadly the features and 55 
technical advantages of the present invention so that those 
skilled in the art may better understand the detailed descrip- 
tion of the invention that follows. Additional features and 
advantages of the invention will be described hereinafter 
that form the subject of the daims of the inventiorL Those 60 
skilled in the art should appreciate that they may readily use 
the conception and the spedfic embodiment disclosed as a 
basis for modilying or designing other structures for carry- 
ing out the same purposes of the present invention. Those 
skilled in the art should also realize that such equivalent 65 
assemblies do not depart firom the spirit and scope of the 
invention in its broadest fomt 
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For a more complete understanding of the present inven- 
tion, and the advantages thereof, reference is now made to 
the following descriptions taken in conjunction with the 
accompanying drawings, in which: 

FIG. 1 illustrates a computer network that forms an 
environment within which the present invention can operate; 

FIG. 2 illustrates a block diagram of a microprocessor- 
\^scd system constructed in accordance with the present 
invention; 

FIG. 3 illustrates an Ethernet data packet of audio data 
assembled according to the present invention; 

FIG. 4 illustrates an ATM data cell of audio data 
assembled according to the present invention; 

FIG. 5 illustrates the operation of the buffer of the present 
invention; 

FIG. 6 illustrates a flow diagram of the method of 
assembling a data packet according to the present invention; 
and 

FIG. 7 illustrates a flow diagram of the method of 
disassembling a data packet according to the present inven- 
tioa 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION 

Referring initially to FIG. 1, illustrated is a computer 
network, generally designated 100, that forms an environ- 
ment within which the present invention can operate. The 
network 100 is illustrated as including a telephone instru- 
ment 110 coupled, via a PC 120 having a display screen 124, 
to an Ethemet-type computer network backbone 130. Other 
telephone instruments 112, 114 may be coupled to the 
backbone 130 via a multiple station card 122. The present 
invention is capable of transmitting audio signals among the 
telephone instruments 110, 112, 114 via the Ethernet back- 
bone 130. 

The present invention is compatible with various physical 
layer protocols. The Ethernet backbone 130 is linked 
through an Ethernet Switch 140 and an ATM hub 150 to a 
Token Ring backbone 172 of a Token Ring LAN 170. The 
Token Ring backbone 172 is coupled, via a PC 176 having 
a display screen 178, to a tdephone instrument 174. The 
AT^ hub 150 is coupled, via a PC 154 to a display screen 
156, to a tdephone instrument 154. Packetized computer 
data transmitted across the Ethernet backbone 130 is 
switched through the Ethernet switch 140 to the ATM hub 
150. Packetized computer data transmitted across the Tbken 
Ring backbone 172 is routed directly through the ATM hub 
150. Again, the present invention is fully ATM-compatible, 
thereby allowing full access to ATM resotirces via the ATM 
bub 150. 

A telephone server 160 is connected to a plurality of 
telephone instruments 162, 164 and connected, via the 
Etiicmet Switch 140. to the Ethernet backbone 130. The 
telephone server 160 is also connected through the ATM hub 
150. Audio data from the Ethernet backbone 130 is directed 
through the telephone server 160, via the Ethernet switch 
140, to the ATM hub 150. Hie telephone server 160 provides 
full ISDN communication to central office (**CO*') trunk 
lines 166, thereby allowing WAN via ATM. 

Again, the present invention provides a system and 
method for communicating audio data in the packet-based 
computer network 100 wherein transmission of data packets 
through the computer network 100 requires variable periods 
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of transmission time. The present invention is designed to 
operate in a distributed architecture network 100 with com- 
ponents as herein described. 

The telephone instiuments 110, 112. 114. 162. 154, 164. 
174 may be traditional analog instruments, but it is within 5 
the scope of the present invention that th^ be ISDN- 
compatible or other digital instruments. The PCs 120, 154, 
174 are illustrated as being conventional PCs having an 
expansion or input/output (*l/0'*) bus prefmbly adhering to 
the Industry Standard Aichitectuie CIS A") or Extended ]q 
Industry-Standard Architecture (**EISA"). Those of skill in 
the ait will understand that the present invention is not 
limited to a particular hardware architecture. As will be 
described with reference to FIO. 2, the I/O bus provides an 
interface by which the system of the present invention 
allows communication between the backbones 130, 170 and 
the hub 150 and the corresponding PCs 120. 154, 174. 

The PC 120 includes a display screen 124 that is capable 
of displaying, under software control, data pertaining to 
operation of the system. This allows a user to use die display 20 
screen 124 for visual access to phone features through 
processing and interface capabilities, such as those provided 
in Telephony Application Programmers Interface CTAPT'). 
developed by Intel and Microsoft or Telephony Services 
Application Programmers Interface CTSAPT*). developed 25 
by Novell and AT&T. The bacldsone 130 is a conventional 
Ethernet backbone comprising multiple parallel conductors 
that act as paths along which data are transferred among 
nodes of the computer network 100. 

The ATM hub 150 is an interface card that converts 30 
Ethernet or Token Ring packet formats to ATM cell formats. 
The Ethernet packet to AI^ cell conversion is discussed in 
reference to FIG. 4, The ATM hub 150 provides the previ- 
ously-described interface between the Ethemet or Token 
Ring network and an ATM-switched network. 35 

In the illustrated embodiment, the telephone server 160 
multiplexes signals &om dedicated telephones 162, 164 and 
audio data from the backbone 130 of the Ethemet physical 
protocol layer, thereby providing digital service of audio 
data. ^ 

lluning now to FIG. 2, illustrated is a block diagram of 
a microprocessor-based system constmcted in accordance 
with the present invention. The microprocessor-based con- 
troller comprises a microprocessor 210. a digital signal 
processor ("DSF') 220. a CODEC 230, a telephone set 
interim CTSF*) 240. a TSI connector 242. random-access 
memory ("RAM") 250, an Ethemet controller 260, an 
Ethemet controller interface coimector 262, a dual port 
memory 270, and a dual port memory interface coimector 
272. 

The illustrated embodiment provides standard telephone 
instrument 110 connectivity into the PC 120 through the TSI 
240 and TSI connector 242. The TSI 240 accepts an analog 
signal firom the telephone instrument 110. The TSI connector 
242 is preferably a standard RJ-Il oonnectot 

The illustrated embodimem also provides connectivity to 
the backbone 130 through the Ethemet controller 260 and 
Ethernet controller interface connectar 262. The Ethemet 
controller 260 transmits data to, and receives data from, the go 
backbone 130. The Ethemet controller interface connector 
262 is preferably a standard RJ-45 connector. The Etiiemet 
controller 260 is internally connected to the processor 210 
and RAM 250 by an internal local bus 265. 

The TSI 240 is coupled to the CODEC 230. The CODEC 65 
230 provides the analog-to-digital and digital-to-analog con- 
version for the audio data. The CODEC 230 con^irises a 
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digital conversion/compression circuit for digitizing and 
compressing the audio signal into the stream of digital audio 
data. Those of ordinary skill in the art should undentand that 
the present invention does not depend upon ^plication of a 
particular compression/decon^ression algorithm, or upon 
whether the data are even compressed at all. Ihe sampling 
and compression schemes described herein are for illustra- 
tion only. 

When the telephone instrument 110 transmits an analog 
audio signal to die CODEC 230. the CODEC 230 samples 
the signal at a paredetennined, conventional rate of 8kHz. 
The CODEC 230 thra preferably employs a known, stan- 
dard logarithmic compression method (such as A-Law or 
^-Law) to compress a 13 or 14 bit wide data sample into an 
8 bit compressed sample. The CODEC 230 furth^ com- 
prises a decompression/analog conversion circuit for 
decompressing and converting the stream of digital audio 
data back into the audio signal. The decompression circuit 
restores the 8 bit compressed sample into a decompressed 13 
or 14 bit sair^le and converts the sample into an analog 
voltage for reproduction in the telephone instrument 110. 
Finally, the CODEC 230 has an associated dock (not 
illustrated) that governs the pace of the CODEC'S operation. 

The DSP 220 analyzes, filters and enhances audio data 
from the CODEC 230. The DSP 220 may also provide echo 
cancellation or compression/decompression in lieu of the 
CODEC 230. Echo cancellation is typically a requirement 
when the round trip audio delay exceeds 60 ms. 

The processor 210 is charged with the responsibility of 
compiling the information from the DSP 220 and Ethernet 
controller 260 and performing the operations required to 
transmit the data. The processor 210 therefore embodies the 
packet assembly circuit and the packet disassembly circuit 
As stated above, the packet assembly circuit generates a 
position identifier 370 that indicates a tenqioral position of 
the portion relative to the stream, inserts the positicm iden- 
tifier 370 into the data packet and queues the data packet in 
the Ethemet controller for transmission through the Ethernet 
backbone 130. 

The RAM 250 preferably contains a receiving buffer 510 
according to the present invention. It will be recalled that the 
receiving buffer 510 is associated with the packet disassem- 
bly circuit and provides the environment within which 
portions of audio data are reassembled 

The processor 210 further embodies an interpolation 
circuit for inserting synthesized audio data into a designated 
location of the receiving buffer 510 to thereby lengthen the 
poirtions of the stream of audio data in the receiving buffer 
510 and a decimation circuit for deleting audio data hx>m a 
designated location of the receiving buffer 510 to thereby 
shorten the portions of the stream of audio data in the 
receiving buffer 510. 

Access between the dual port memory 270 and the I/O bus 
280 of the PC 120 is provided through the dual port memory 
connector 272. The dual port memory 270 provides stc^e 
capacity and overflow back-up in facilitating communica- 
tion between the intenial local bus 265 and the I/O bus 280. 
Digital data &om the Ethemet controller 260 and the pro- 
cessor 210 can be stored in the dual port memory 270. 

At this point, it should be staled that the present invention 
is ultimately directed to application in an ATM environment 
It has been stated previously that ATM does not currently 
enjoy wide acceptance. However, this is changing. Thus, 
with respect to the enobodiments disclosed herein, a two-part 
descrip>tion will be undertakeiL In FIG. 3, the present inven- 
tion will be described as applied in the currently-popular 
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Ethernet environmenL In FIG. 4, the present invention will 
be described as applied in ATM, its eventual preferred 
environmenL 

'Aiming now to FIG. 3, illustrated is an Ethernet data 
packet of audio data assembled according to the present 3 
invendon. The preferred embodiment demonstrates the com- 
patibility of the present invention with an Ethernet n frame 
having a total length of 74 bytes. A total &ame size of 72 
bytes is the miTiiTnum sized frame allowed by Ethernet. 
Illustrated are an Ethernet II header 310, a message 330 and jq 
an Ethernet n trailer 390. 

The Ethernet n header 310 comprises an Ethernet pre- 
amble 313, an Ethernet Start Frame Delimiter ("SFD") 316, 
a destination address 319, a source address 322 and a type 
field 325. The Ethernet preamble 313 is a 7 byte series that 15 
provides timing synchronizaiion for the receivers. The £th- 
emet SFD 316 is a 1 byte address thai separates data at the 
input of the computer. Ths type field 325 denotes the 
upper-layer protocol that is using the data packet 

Hie Ethernet II header 310 further comprises the desti- 20 
nation address 319 and source address 321 for determining 
a transmission route of the data packet through the computer 
network. Prior to transmitting the audio data across the 
backbone 130 of the computer network 100 of FIG. 1, the 
data packet is assigned the destination address 319 and ^ 
source address 322. Each individual node in the computer 
network is designated by a specific address. To ensure that 
each individual data packet is routed to the proper destina- 
tion, the Ethernet Q header 310 of each data packet is 
assigned a respective destination address 319 and source 
address 322. Consequently, the data travels between respec- 
tive locations. 

In particular, the destination address 319 marks the des- 
tination field that the data packet will be sent in the computer 
netwoik. The source address 322 is the address of the station 
in the computer network that sent the data packet. Both the 
destination address 319 and the source address 322 are 6 
bytes long. 

The Ethernet II trailer 390 comprises a Frame Check ^ 
Sequence C*FCS") field 395. The FCS field 395 is an 
error-checking device built into each data packet to ensiure 
that only valid firames are processed by the receiving station. 
The FCS field 395 contains a 4 byte CRC value. A CRC 
validation is performed by the transmitting stations before 
sending the data packet The receiving station performs the 
same CRC validation, matching the resulting value against 
the contents of the FCS field. If the nimibers match, the data 
packet is assumed to be valid, if not, the packet is disre- 
garded. 50 

The message 330 of the data packet has a maximum 
length of 48 bytes. The message 330 is comprised of a 
reserved/length field 340 (optional, and employed with 
variable-length audio data packets), a reserved/CRC field 
350, a cbaimel identifier 360, a position identifier 370, and 55 
a audio data sample 380. 

Hie reserved/length field 340 is 1 byte long and specifies 
the number of bytes contained between the reserved/length 
field 340 and the last byte in the audio data sample 380. The 
reserved/CRC field 350 is a 1 byte fidd reserved for error 60 
checking purposes in an ATM cell. The channel identifier 
360 is a 1 byte field that identifies the message 330 as a 
packet of control data (perhaps containing signalling com- 
mands) if the channel identifier 360 is equal to 255 otherwise 
it represents the audio data of a specific station. The channel 65 
identifier allows multiple voice connections on a single real 
channel to save switching complexity within the data net- 



work. It also allows voice conferencing on shared media 
without additional dedicated bandwidth. Hie channel iden- 
tifier is also used in a call setup sequence to allow multiple 
conversations between two voice server devices, thereby 
suitable for ATM transport. 

The position identifier 370 is a pointer representing the 
newest audio sample 380. The position identifier 370 is a 1 
byte long pointer to 4 byte words of the audio sample 380 
and can represent 256x4 bytes (1 kilobyte) before it over- 
flows and wraps. Since digitized audio typically uses a 
standard 8kHz sampling rate (125 rtncroseconds between 
samples), 256x4x125 microseconds is the tc^ time that the 
position identifier 370 can represent before wrapping. The 
position identifier 370 is used both when the channel iden- 
tifier 360 represents audio data and when the channel 
identifier 360 represents control data (such as signalling or 
call processing). For example, when the channel identifier 
360 equals 255 then the position identifier 370 is used to 
represent a signalling data message type. 

Finally, Uie message 330 of the data padcet contains up to 
44 bytes of digitized audio data samples 380. The audio data 
samples 380 contain digitized audio data if the channel 
identifier 360 is a value other than "255.** The audio data 
sample 380 contains system commands if the chaimel iden- 
tifier equals '*255." Tlie commands may be, for example, 
information blocks used to set up, take down, forward and 
conference telephone calls. 

The present invention is designed to handle data packets 
of variable-size, to manage variable time transmission of 
data and to increase the throughput ef&dency of data across 
the backbone 130 of the computer network. This attribute is 
extremely important to transmitting time-sensitive audio 
data to achieve high audio fidelity. 

Timing now to FIG. 4, illustrated is an ATM data cell of 
audio data assembled according to the present invention. 
The preferred embodiment demonstrates the compatibility 
of the present invention with an AI^ cell having a total, 
fixed length of 53 bytes. The cell is characterized by an AI^ 
header 410 preceding a message (the message 330 of FIG. 
3). 

AkYM combines the benefits of both circuit switching and 
cell switching by providing multiple switched virtual circuit 
coimections to users through a single access to a network. 
The ATM header 410 contains information specifying the 
virtual path (a Virtual Path Identifier ("VPr*) 430) and 
virtual channel (Virtual Channel Identifier ("VQ**) 440) of 
the cell. The VPI 430 and VQ 440 together establish a 
node-to-node communications channel. Switch routing is 
based on the VPI 430 and VCI 440. The AIM switch 
requires a connection to be established between the incom- 
ing and outgoing virtual chaxmels before information can be 
routed through the switch. The ATM switch then switches 
and routes each individual cell from the incoming multi- 
plexed cell stream to the outgoing multiplexed cell stream 
based upon the virtual channels identifi^ within the ATM 
header 410. In this context, ATM is truly seen as a connec- 
tion-oriented technology. The AlTM switdi maintains cell 
sequence; and each cell is switched at the cell rate, not the 
channel rate, to accommodate for variable bit rate transmis- 
sions. 

A Cell Loss Priority Held C'CLFO 460 within die ATM 
header 410 establishes priority on the netwodc. There are 
two levels of semantic priority that allows users or network 
providers to choose which cells to discard during periods of 
network congestion. The types are defined by a "1" or "0" 
in the CLP 460 within die ATM header 410. During periods 
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of congestion, the CLP detennines wMch infonnation 
will be discarded or switched through the netwodc. 

The Payload TVpc Indicator CTTT) 450 in die ATM 
header 410 discriminates between a cell carrying user infor- 
matioQ (such as audio data) or service information (such as 5 
control data) in the message field 330. The Header Error 
Caatrol field ("HEC*) 470 provides error checking of the 
ATM header 410. 

Hie Generic Flow Control field C*GFCO 420 of the ATM 
header 410 is designed to provide shared public access lo 
similar to the functionality of a Metropolitan Anea Network 
C*MAN"). GFC 420 is used when thoc is a single user 
access point servicing multiple tennina] interfaces, such as 
those found in a LAN environment Each terminal must 
receive equal access to the netwoik Realities, and the GFC 
420 ensures that each terminal will get equal access to the 
shared network bandwidth. The GFC 420 will manage the 
various LAN topologies and architectures. 

The six fields are positioned within die 5 byte ATM header 
410 at address locations as displayed in the illustrated 
embodimenL Distinct from an Ethernet data packet, the 
ATM cell transmits infonnation through the network intact 
with no error checking or correction performed on the 
message field 330. The reserved/CRC field 350 is reserved 
to perfiorm error checking on the channel identifier 360, the 
position identifier 370 and the audio data sample 380 in an 
ATM cell at the receiving end. Hie message field 330 and 
contents therein are as described in relation to the corre- 
sponding portions of the Ethernet data packet previously 
described in conjunction with FIG. 3. Translation between 
an Ethernet data packet and an ATM cell is completed by 
stripping the destination address 319 and source address 321 
from the message field 330 and converting the source and 
destination addresses 319, 321 to the VH 430, VCI 440 and 
channel identifier 360 associated with the AIM cell. 

'Himing now to FIG. 5, illustrated is the operation of the 
receiving buffer 510 of the present inyoition. As previously 
discussed, the system is con^sed of a packet disassembly 
circuit, having the receiving buffer 510 located in the RAM 
250 assodaied therewith, for receiving the audio data 40 
sanqile 380 firom the backbone 130. The packet disassembly 
circuit inserts the portion into an absolute location of the 
receiving buffer 510, the position identifier 370 determining 
the locatioa The audio data sample 380 is thereby synchro- 
nized with adjacent audio data samples 380 in the receiving 45 
buffer 510 to con^nsate for the variable periods of trans- 
mission time. The CODEC reads from the receiving buffer, 
lagging the audio data samples, as they are inserted, by some 
period of time (20 ms in the illustrated embodiment), 
thereby creating a travelling window in the recdving buffer 50 
510 of 20 ms delay. Since the receiving buffer is of a 
physical finite length (about 1 kilobyte in the pref^red 
embodiment), the window "wraps around" the addresses of 
the receiving buffer 510. Thus, at any given addressable 
location within the receiving buffer 510 data are first written 55 
to the location, then read from, then written to again, and so 
on. The receiving buffer 510 therefore acts as a fixed-delay 
playback buffer. 

Again, in the illustrated embodiment, the length of the 
window in the receiving buffer 510 is about 20 ms. The 60 
window is software smble at that value to account for jitter 
in the transmission network, and packetizing and depack- 
etizing delay. The jitter in the network is priroarily due to 
data traffic congestion. Tlie pre-set length of the window 
more than adequately accommodates a data packet and any 65 
inherent system delays in reconstructing the audio data at the 
receiving end. 



35 



As previously mentioned, the CODEC 230 reads from the 
receiving buffer 510 at a rate ideally equal to that at which 
audio data are added, thereby maintaining window length. 
As data are read, the data are replaced with white noise data, 
representing silence. If the white noise data are not subse- 
quently overwritten with received audio data in a subsequent 
pass through the receiving buffer 510, the CODEC 230 reads 
and decompresses the white noise data instead, producing a 
synthesized near-silence for the benefit of the listener in lieu 
of audio data. 

FIG. 5 specifically illustrates 6 audio data samples 380 of 
various sizes and variable transmission delays being placed 
into the receiving buffer 510 as a function of the position 
identifier 370 contained in each data packet A value of the 
position identifier 370 may be a function of a length of audio 
data sample 380 in a previously-transmitted data packet but 
is not constrained thereby. The position identifier 370 directs 
each audio data sample 380 into specified absolute positions 
of the receiving buffer 510 at the receiving end. Thus, the 
position identifier 370 is fundamentally different firom a 
packet sequence number. 

FIG. 5, in conjunction with the following l^ble I, illus- 
trates insertion of audio data samples into the receiving 
buffer 510 according to the present invention. 
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Again, at a sample rate of 8kHz, individual bytes or 
san^}les occur in 0.125 ms intervals. "Position ide^tifiei'* 
(*Tr') locates each temporally successive audio data sample 
380 in an absolute position within the receiving buffer 510. 
The PI is divided by 4, such that a FI of 6 actually points to 
byte 24 in the receiving buffer 510. 

The ••CODEC Read Offset" ('t:RO") reflects the read 
position with respect to the CODEC in the receiving buffer 
510. Analogous to the PI, the CRO is the actual CODEC 
read position divided by 4, such that a CRO of 1 actually 
points to byte 4 in the receiving buffer 510. In the illustrated 
embodiment, sample 1 contains 44 bytes of data without a 
delay in the system. Hius, CROi is 0 and PI^ is 29, resulting 
in a 20 ms buffer length (14.5 ms plus 5.5 ms of sample 1). 
The 44 bytes of audio data sample 380 are placed in the last 
5.5 ms of the receiving buffer 510. 

In sample 2, the system experiences a 1 ms delay. The 44 
bytes of audio data sample 380 are placed adjacent to sample 
1 with PI2 equal to 40. Since the audio data sample 380 is 
delayed 1 ms, CRO2 equals 13, equating to a total of 6.5 ms. 
Thus, the difference between PI2 and CRO2 contracts to a 27 
position difference. Adding the 27 position difference 
between FI2 and CRO2 to the 44 bytes of audio data sample 
380 equates to a 19 ms window for sample 2. A 10 ms 
system delay is encountered by sample 3, leading to a 
contraction of the window to 10 ms. In 5anq)les 4 and 5, the 
system has con^nsated for some of the delay and, as a 
result, the length of the windows has increased as shown. As 
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previously discussed, the position identifier 370 represents 
an absolute position in the receiving buffer 510 regardless of 
the delay in the system. Funhermore, once the transport 
niedia is free after the extended delay associated with 
sample 3, samples 3-5 are immediately positioned in the 
receiving buffer 510 one after the other as shown. 

Sample 5 further illustrates the circumstance when a 
shortened audio data sample 380 is transmitted Sample 5. 
which is only 24 bytes long, is inserted into the receiving 



are affixed to the message 310. The Ethernet n header 310 
and Ethernet n trailer 390 contain information necessary to 
route the data pack^ through the computer network and to 
check the transmitted data for errors. In an PiTM environ- 
ment, an ATM header is affixed to the packet 

In a step 650 (again, only applicable in an Ethernet 
environment), the data packet is evaluated for errors. If there 
is an error in the data packet, the process restarts, otherwise 
the process moves to a step 660. In the step 660, the data 



buffer at Pl5=73. Since sample 5 is short by 20 bytes, the jq packet is queued for transmission across the backbone of the 

missing 20 bytes are filled with white noise, representing network. 

silence. The silence is not shown, as will be explained. Ttaiing now to FIG, 7, illustrated is a flow diagram of the 

Next sample 6 arrives. Sample 6 is a fiill-lenglh packet of method of disassembling a data packet according to the 

44 bytes. Thus, Pig equals 79. Sample 6 overwrites the 20 present invcntioa In a step 710, if the receiver accepts an 

bytes of silence that had been appended to the end of sample i r invalid packet, the packet is disregarded and the disassem- 



5. Since FIG. 5 ahready shows sarxq>le 6 in place, the silence 
is already overwritten and thus not shown. 

Finally, sample 7 displays the circumstance when the 
CODEC clodc operates too slowly. For purposes of discus- 
sion, the CODEC clock is assumed to be grossly out of 
firequency, such that the effect produced thereby is empha- 
sized. In such case. PI advances 5.5 ms or 11 positions from 
the previous PI to position 90 in the receiving buffer 510. 
However, the slow CODEC clock forces the CRO to lag. In 
this instance, the CRO only advances 5.0 ms or 10 positions 



bling process for that packet terminates in a step 720. 

In a step 730, assuming the packet is valid, the packet 
disassembly circuit strips the reserved/length field 340, the 
reserved/CRC field 350, the channel identifier 360 and the 
position identifier 370 from the audio data sample 380. In an 
Ethernet environment, the packet disassembly circuit also 
strips the Ethernet n header 310 and Ethernet n trailer 390. 

In a step 740, the packet disassembly circuit inserts the 
audio data sample 380 into an absolute location of the 
receiving buffer 510 (of FIG. 5) according to the value of the 
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from the previous C^O to position 60 m tiie receiving buffer ^ position identifier 370. The audio data sample 380 is thereby 
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510. The result is that the length of the window is 20.5 ms. 
Decimation is therefore required to shorten the receiving 
buffer 510 to the pre-set size. 

Decimation is performed in adjustment intervals as fol- 
lows: 1 byte for every 2 bytes away from the ideal window 
length (160 bytes, in tiie illustrated embodiment), 2 bytes for 
every 3 or 4 bytes away from the ideal window length and 
3 bytes for every 5 or 6 bytes away from the ideal window 
length. In this instance, the buffer is 0.5 ms too long, 
equating to 4 bytes. Accordingly, the decimation circuit must 
remove 2 bytes from the receiving buffer 510 to adjust the 
receiving buffer 510 window toward the ideal length. Inter- 
polation and dedmation are ongoing processes in the system 
of the present invention. 

Before leaving FIG. 5, it should be noted that, if window 
length is reduced to zero (eitho' by virtue of the non- 
transmission of periods of silence or by virtue of reception 
of multiple invalid packeu), the CODEC 230 simply reads 
the white noise in the receiving buffer 510, thereby simu- 
lating silence, again for the benefit of the listener. 

Tiiming now to FIG. 6, illustrated is a flow diagram of the 
method of assembling a data packet according to the present 
inventioa The packet assembly circuit constructs a data 
packet from a portion of a stream of digital audio data so 
corresponding to an audio signal. As illustrated in the 
preferred embodiment, in a step 610, a sample of audio data 
are received into the packet assembly dicuit In a decisional 
step 620, the packet assembly circuit determines whether the 
sample represents silence or nonsOeoce by comparing the 55 
data therein to a predetermined direshold. If the data have a 
value less than the threshold, a packet is not generated, as it 
is of littie value to occupy network bandwidth transmitting 
silence. If the data have a value equalling or exceeding the 
threshold, execution proceeds to a step 630, wherein the 50 
packet assembly circuit assigns the reserved/length field 
340, the reserved/CRC field 350, the channel identifier 360 
and the position identifier 370 to the audio data sample 380. 
The previously-described fields appended to the audio data 
sample 380 constitute the message 330. 

In a step 640 (only applicable in an Ethernet environ- 
ment), the Ethernet D header 310 and Ethernet n trailer 390 
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synchronized with adjacent audio data samples 380 of the 
stream of digital audio data in the receiving buffer 510 to 
compensate for the variable periods of transmission time. 

From the above, it is apparent that the present invention 
provides a system and method for communicating audio data 
in a packet-based computer network wherein transmission of 
data packets through the computer networic requires variable 
periods of transmission time. The system comprises: (1) a 
packet assembly drcuit for constructing a data packet from 
a portion of a stream of digital audio data corresponding to 
an audio signal, the packet assembly circuit generating a 
position identifier indicating a temporal position of the 
portion relative to the stream, inserting the position identifier 
into the data packet and queuing the data packet for trans- 
mission through a backbone of the computer network and 
(2) a packet disassembly circuit, having a buffer associated 
tiierewith, for receiving the data packet from the backbone, 
the packet disassembly circuit inserting the portion into an 
absolute location of the buffer, the position identifier deter- 
mining the location, the portion thereby synchronized with 
adjacerU portions of the stream of digital audio data in the 
buffer to compensate for the variable periods of transmission 
time. 

Although the present invention and its advantages have 
been described in detaO, those skilled in the art should 
understand that they can make various changes, substitu- 
tions and alterations herein without departing from the spirit 
and scope of the invention in its broadest fona 

What is claimed is: 

1. A system for conmaunicating audio data in a packet- 
based computer network, transmission of data packets 
through said computer network requiring variable periods of 
transmission time, the system comprising: 

a packet assembly circuit for constructing a data packet 
from a portion of a stream of digital audio data corre- 
sponding to an audio signal, said packet assembly 
circuit generating a position identifier indicating a 
tertq)oral position of said portion relative to said 
stream, inserting, said position identifier into said data 
packet and queuing said data packet for transmission 
through a backbone of said computer network; and 
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a packet disassembly circuit, having a buffer associated 
therewith, for receiving said data packet from said 
backbone, said packet disassembly circuit inserting 
said portion into an absolute location of said buffer, said 
position identifier determining said location, said por- 5 
tion synchronized with a^acent portions of said stream 
of digital audio data in said buffer to comp^ate for 
said variable periods of transmission time. 

2. The system as recited in claim 1 furth^ comprising an 
intopolation circuit for inserting synthesized audio data into 
a designated location of said buffer to lengthen said portions 
of said stream of audio data in said buffer. 

3. The system as recited in claim 1 further comprising a 
decimation circuit for deleting audio data &om a designated 
location of said buffer to shorten said portions of said stream 
of audio data in said bufiier. 

4. The system as recited in claim 1 wherein said data 
packet con^irises source and destination fields for determin- 
ing a transmission route of said data packet through said 
computer network. 20 

5. The system as recited in claim 1 wherein a value of said 
position identifier is a function of a length of a portion of 
said stream of digital audio data in a previously-transmitted 
data packet 

6. The system as recited in claim 1 wherein a window of ^ 
said buffer is about 20 milliseconds. 

7. The system as recited in claim 1 wherein said data 
packet is capable of containing a portion having a length of 
about 5.5 milliseconds. 

8. The system as recited in claim 1 further comprising a 
digital conversion/compression circuit, coupled to said 
packet assembly circuit, for digitizing and compressing said 
audio signal into said stream of digital audio data. 

9. The system as recited in claim 1 furth^ comprising a 
decompression/analog conversion circuit, coupled to said 
packet disassembly dicuit, for deconqyressing and convert- 
ing said stream of digital audio data back into said audio 
signal. 

10. The system as recited in claim 1 wherein said com- 
puter network comprises a plurality of computers coupled to ^ 
said backbone, said packet assembly circuit and said packet 
disassembly circuit located in separate ones of said com- 
puters. 

IL A method of conununicating audio data in a packet- 
based conqjuter network, transmission of data packets 
through said computer network requiring variable periods of 
transmission time, the method comprising the steps of: 

constmcting a data packet from a portion of a stream of 
digital audio data corresponding to an audio signal with 
a packet assembly circuit, said packet assembly circuit 50 
genraating a position identifier indicating a temporal 
position of said portion relative to said stream, inserting 
said position identifier into said data packet and queu- 
ing said data packet for transmission through a bade- 
bone of said computer network; and 35 

receiving said data packet &om said backbone into a 
packet disassembly circuit having a buffer associated 
therewith, said packet disassembly circuit inserting said 
portion into an absolute location of said buffer, said 
position identifier det^mining said location, said por- 60 
tion synchronized with adjacent portions of said stream 
of digital audio data in said buffer to compensate for 
said variable periods of transmission time. 
12. The method as recited in claim 11 further conqmsing 
the step of inserting synthesized audio data into a designated 65 
location of said buffer to lengthen said portions of said 
stream of audio data in said buffer. 



13. The method as recited in claim 11 further comprismg 
the step of deleting audio data &om a designated location of 
said buffer to shorten said portions of said stream of audio 
data in said buffer. 

14. The method as recited in claim 11 further con^sing 
the step of determining a transmission route of said data 
packet through said conqjuter network with source and 
destination fields in said data packet 

15. The method as recited in claim U further comprising 
the step of assigning a value of said position identifier as a 
function of a l&igth of a portion of said stream of digital 
audio data in a previously-transmitted data packet 

16. The method as recited in claim U further comprising 
the step of establishing a window of said buffer at aibout 20 
milliseconds. 

17. The method as recited in claim U further comprising 
the step of containing a portion having a length of about 5.5 
milliseconds in said data packet 

18. The method as recited in claim 11 further con^sing 
the step of digitizing and compressing said audio signal into 
said stream of digital audio data witi^ a digital conversion/ 
compression circuit coupled to said packet assembly circuit 

19. The method as recited in claim 11 further comprising 
the step of decompressing and converting said stream of 
digital audio data bask into said audio signal with a decom- 
pression/analog conversion drcuit coupled to said packet 
disassembly circuit 

20. The method as recited in claim 11 wherein said 
computer netwwk comprises a plurality of computers 
coupled to said backbone, said method fimher comprising 
the step of locating said packet assembly circuit and said 
packet disassembly circuit in separate ones of said con^iut- 
ers. 

21. A packet-based computer network, comprising: 

a backbone coupling, and for communicating packeted 
data between, first and second computer nodes, serial 
transmission of data packets through said computer 
networic requiring variable periods of transmission 
time; 

means, coupled to said first node, for receiving an original 
audio signal and generating therefirom a corresponding 
stream of digital audio data; 

a packet assembly chcuit, associated with said first com- 
puter node, for constructing data packets firom portions 
of said stream of digital audio data, each of said data 
packets including: 
one of said portions, and 

a position identifier indicating a temporal position of 

said one of said portions relative to said stream, said 
packet assembly circuit queuing said data packet for 
serial transmission to said second node through said 
backbone; 

a packet disassembly circuit, associated with said second 
computer node and a buffer, for serially receiving said 
data packets firom said backbone, said packet disassem- 
bly circuit disassembling each of said data packets by: 
inserting said portion into an absolute location of said 
buffer, said position identifier determining said loca- 
tion, said portion synchronized witii adjacem por- 
tions of said su:eam of digital audio data in said 
buffer to compensate for said variable periods of 
transmission time; and 

means, coupled to said second node, for generating a 
reconstructed audio signal from said stream of digital 
audio data in said buffer. 

22. The networic as recited in claim 21 further comprising 
an interpolation circuit for inserting synthesized audio data 
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into a designated location of said buffer to lengthen said 
portions of said stream of audio data in said buffer. 

23. The network as recited in claim 21 further comprising 
a decimation circuit for deleting audio data fiom a desig- 
nated location of said buffer to shorten said portions of said 5 
stream of audio data in said buffer. 

24. The network as recited in claim 21 wherein said data 
packet comprises source and destination fields for designat- 
ing said first node as a source and said second node as a 
destination of said data packet lO 

25. The network as redted in claim 21 wherein a value of 
said position identifier is a function of a length of a portion 
of said stream of digital audio data in a previously-trans- 
mitted data packet. 

26. The network as redted in claim 21 wherein a window is 
of said buffer is about 20 milliseconds. 

27. The network as redted in claim 21 wherein said data 
packet is capable of containing a portion having a length of 
about 5.5 milliseconds. 

28. The network as redted in claim 21 wherein said 20 
recdving means comprises a digital conversion/compres- 
sion circuit, coupled to said packet assonbly circuit, for 
digitizing and conq}ressing said audio signal into said stream 

of digital audio data. 

29. The network as redted in claim 21 wherein said 25 
generating means comprises a decompression/analog con- 
version circuit, coupled to said packet disassembly drcuit, 
for decompre&sing and converting said stream of digital 
audio data back into said audio signal. 

30. The network as redted in claim 21 wherein said 30 
packet assembly circuit and said padcet disassembly circuit 
are embodied in preprogrammed general purpose data pro- 
cessing and storage circuitry. 

3L A method, for conmiuiiicating packeted data over a 
backbone coupling first and second computer nodes of a 35 
packet-based computer network, serial transmission of data 
packets through said computer networic requiring variable 
periods or transmission time, said method comprising the 
steps of: 

receiving an original audio signal at said first computer ^ 
node and generating theie&om a corresponding stream 
of digital audio data; 

constructing data packets from portions of said stream of 
digital audio data, with a packet assembly circuit asso- 
ciated with said first computer node, each of said data 
pack^ including: 
one of said portions, and 

a position identifier indicating a temporal position of 
said one of said portions rdative to said stream. 
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said data packet queued for serial transmission to said 
second computer node through said backbone; 

serially recdving said data packets from said backbone 
with a packet disassembly circuit associated with said 
second computer node and a buffer, said packet disas- 
sonbly drcdt disassembling each of said data packets 
by: 

inserting said portion into an absolute location of said 
buffer, said position ideruifier determining said loca- 
tion, said portion synchronized with adjacent por- 
tions of said stream of digital audio data in said 
buffer to compensate for said variable periods of 
transmission time; and 

generating a reconstructed audio signal from said 
stream of digital audio data in said buffer. 

32. The method as redted in claim 31 further comprising 
the step of inserting synthesized audio data into a designated 
location of said buffer to lengthen said portions of said 
stream of audio data in said buffer. 

33. Hie method as redted in daim 31 further comprising 
the step of deleting audio data from a designated locadon of 
said buffer to shorten said portions of said stream of audio 
data in said buffer. 

34. The method as recited in claim 31 further comprising 
the step of designating said first node as a source and said 
second node as a destination of said data packet with source 
and destination fields in said data packet. 

35. The method as redted in claim 31 furdier comprising 
the step of assigning a value of said position identifier as a 
function of a length of a portion of said stream of digital 
audio data in a previously-transmitted data packet 

36. The method as redted in daim 31 further comprising 
the step of establishing a window of said buffer at about 20 
milliseconds. 

37. The method as redted in claim 31 further comprising 
the step of containing a portion having a length of about 5.5 
milliseconds. 

38. The method as redted in claim 31 wherdn said step 
of receiving comprises the step of digitizing and compress- 
ing said audio signal into said stream of digital audio data. 

39. Hie method as redted in claim 31 wherein said step 
of generating comprises the step of decon^iressihg and 
converting said stream of digital audio data back into said 
audio signal. 

40. The method as redted in claim 31 further comprising 
the step of embodying said packet assembly circuit and said 
packet disassembly drcuit in preprogrammed general pur- 
pose data processing and storage circuitry. 

1^ 1^ 1^ 1^ ^1 
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ABSTRACT 



A real-lime receiver and method for receiving and playing 
out real-time packetized data are disclosed. The receiver 
includes a packet transmission fixed delay estimator and a 
packet transmission variable delay estimator. The fixed 
delay estimator determines, using packets received up to the 
current point in a conference, the non-variable portion of 
observed delays. This non-variable portion is subtracted 
fi"om each packet's observed delay to obtain a variable delay 
estimate for that packet. 

Since variable delays actually drive the buffering time 
needed at the receiver to achieve smooth playout, the packet 
variable delay estimates can be used directly to adjust 
playout delay. Adaptive playout delay is preferably set 
aggressively low, based on observed packet variable delay 
estimates, to reduce data latency. Playout delay can be 
adjusted rapidly upwards when higher packet delays are 
observed, allowing rapid adaptation to network statistical 
variations and reducing the frequency of late packets. 

18 Claims, 6 Drawing Sheets 
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CLOCK SYNCHRONIZATION AND 
DYNAMIC JITTER MANAGEMENT FOR 
VOICE OVER IP AND REAL-TIME DATA 

HELD OF THE INVENTION 

This inveation pertains generally to methods and systems 
for communication of real-time audio, video, and data 
signals over a packet-switched data network, aiKl more 
particularly to methods and systems for managing real-time 
data packet receipt and playout in the presence of variable 
packet delays. 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

Most data networks are packet-switched. Data is commu- 
nicated over a packet-switched network in small chunks, or 
"packets", which require no dedicated circuit. Each packet 
contains information that allows the data network to route it 
to the appropriate destination. Packets from many different 
senders travel sequentially over single connections between 
routing points, and packets firom the same sender may travel 
different routes as network conditions change. 
Consequently, consecutive packets from a specific sender to 
a speciJ&c receiver may experience different delays as they 
travel different routes or experience different competing 
traffic loads along the network. 

Researchers have sought ways to communicate real-time 
information over packet-switched data networks in order to 
take advantage of the time-varying nature and information 
redundancies found in most real-time data. For example, it 
is now possible to route voice telephone traffic over data 
networks through a technique commonly referred to as 
"Voice Over IF', or "VoIP^ for short. VoIP can require 
significantly less average bandwidth than a traditional 
circuit-switched connection for several reasons. First, by 
detecting when voice activity is present, VoIP can choose to 
send little or no data when a speaker on one end of a 
conversation is silent, whereas a conventional, circuit- 
switched telephone connection continues to transmit during 
periods of silence. Second, the digital audio bitstream uti- 
Hzed by VoIP may be significantly compressed before trans- 
mission using a codec (compression/decompression) 
scheme. Using current technology, a telephone conversation 
thai would require two 64 kbps (one each way) channels 
over a circuit-switched network may utilize a data rate of 
roughly 8 kbps with VoIP. 

Tlie variation in packet arrival rate, or "jitter^, existing on 
most packet networks, presents challenges for real-lime 
communication. To compensate for jitter, a real-time 
receiver must buffer packets for an amount of time sufficient 
to allow orderly, regular playout of the packets. Researchers 
have long recognized the need for an accurate method of 
receiver playout buffer length selection in real-time packet 
data communications such as VoIP. If the buffer delay is too 
short, "slower" packets will not arrive before their desig- 
nated playout time and playout quaUty suffers. If the buffer 
delay is too long, it noticeably disrupts interactive commu- 
nications. Selection of a near-optimal packet buffer delay for 
real-time communications requires accurate knowledge of 
actual packet delays. 

Various protocols have been suggested for allowing 
receivers to obtain delay information. These include two 
described by W, Montgomery, "Techniques for Packet Voice 
Synchronization J, IEEE J. on Selected Areas in Comm., vol. 
SAC-1, No. 6, pp. 1022-1028, Dec. 1983. One protocol uses 
an absolute clock reference by both a sender and a receiver. 
The sender timestamps each packet, and the receiver com- 
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pares the timestamps on packets it receives to the absolute 
clock reference to determine delay. A second protocol would 
require that each packet switch along the network update a 
packet delay field to include the amoimt of time the padcet 
5 was delayed by the switch. Since switches are the major 
source of variations in delay, the receiver can estimate delay 
by examining the delay field in received packets. 

Unfortunately, neither of the protocols mentioned above 
are in widespread use today. Instead, most real-time packet 
data transmissions utilize the Real-time Transport Protocol 
(RTP). A sender using this protocol includes a packet 
timcstamp generated from a local clock. The clock rate used 
to generate consecutive RTP timestamps is the clock rate of 
the data being transmitted — thus two consecutive packets 
should carry timestamps that differ by the number of data 
samples contained in the first of the two packets. Although 
RTP timestamps allow a receiver to reassemble samples in 
correct order, they contain no absolute delay information 
because the sender and receiver local clocks are not syn- 
chronized. 

20 Despite the lack of absolute delay information in RTP 
headers, researchers have found ways to use adaptive, rather 
than fixed, buffer delays with RTP data streams. Although a 
fixed playout buffer delay can work in some circumslances 
(particularly with real-time communication over local area 

25 networks), adaptive playout buffer delay methods will gen- 
erally perform better over a range of network conditions. An 
adaptive method attempts to minimize delay for current 
network conditions. Most techniques for adaptivcly adjust- 
ing buffer delay base their adjustments on statistics gleaned 

30 from RTP (or similar) timestamp histories^Four such tech- 
niques are discussed in R. Ramjee, et al., 'JAdaptive.ElayoutT^. 
^Mechanisms for Packetized; Audio;AppHcations,^inrWide- ^ 
^4J^a.NetworksSkin Ehroceedings of the Conference on Com- 
puter Communications (IEEE Infocom), (Toronto, Canada), 

35 pp. 680-688, June 1994. 

Each technique discussed in Ramjee et al. computes a 
delay estimate d^ and a delay variation for each packet i. 
The basic adaptive algorithm is illustrated in FIG. 1. A 
packet i, containing a timestamp ts,- afiExed to packet i by the 

40 sender, is received fi:om packet-switched network 20 by 
receiver 16. Summer 24 subtracts timestamp ts^ from a 
receive timcstamp tr,-, taken from receiver clock reference 
22, to produce a difference sample n,-. With RTP, this 
difference will include an offset equal to the difference 

45 between the sender and receiver clock references. First- 
order filter 26 computes a mean delay estimate d^- from 
difference samples n,. Summer 28 feeds the absolute value 
of the difference between d^ and % to a second filter 30, 
which uses these samples to create a filtered estimate of the 

50 variation in delay Multiplier 32 produces a multiple k of 
which summer 34 adds to d,- and ts,- to create a playout 
time p,. for packet i. 

Ramjee et al.'s other three discussed methods comprise 
various heuristic adaptations of the adaptive playout delay 

55 estimator of FIG. 1. One adaptation uses different time 
constants for filter 26, depending on whether the latest 
measurement n,- will increase or decrease delay estimate d,.. 
Another adaptation suspends delay estimate filleting tem- 
porarily if it detects a "spike** in the packet arrival rate. A 

^0 fourth algorithm dispenses with filter 26 altogether, by 

* examirung all n^ computed for the last talkspurt received and 
setting d^ to the minimum of these values for the next 

^ talkspurt, 

g5 SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

The present invention provides a packet-based real-time 
communication system utilizing an adaptive jitter manage- 
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menl system to reduce buffer latency while avoidiog jitter 
underflow (jitter underflow occurs when the playout buffer 
runs GUI of data to playout). This system seeks to overcome 
several deficiencies in prior art adaptive systems, thereby 
providing increased performance over a wide variety of 5 
network conditions. 

Variation in packet delay is not a stationary process. 
Despite this, most prior ait algorithms attempt to estimate 
packet delay statistics with time-based estimates such as 
mean arrival time and variance from mean arrival time. Such 10 
algorithms tend to under perform at startiip, as well as when 
packet delay statistical transitions occur. Furthermore, a 
"mean+rule-of-thumb times variance" playout estimate 
must be keyed to assumptions about the expected distribu- 
tion of packet delays — because these assumptions will not 15 
always hold, the rule-of-thumb must be set conservatively. 
The prior art has attempted to cope with these deficiencies 
through a variety of heuristic adaptations, such as the 
statistical anomaly "spike" detector discussed in Ramjee et 
al. It is recognized herein that statistical estimation tech- 20 
niques are generally ill-suited for adaptive jitter control over 
a time-variant network. 

The present invention avoids the statistical pitfalls of the 
prior art by basing playout buffer adjustments on the one 
stable statistic that exists in a packet-switched conference — 
fixed transmission delay. Instead of referencing statistical 
estimates to recent trends in the data, the present invention 
computes variable packet delays with reference to a mini- 
mum delay estimate valid for all received packets. The 
stabihty of the minimum delay statistic allows the present 
invention to accurately follow the jitter envelope of the 
variable packet delays and adjust playout time accordingly. 
A further benefit of the system is rapid convergence of the 
minimum delay statistic, which allows aggressive initial 
settings and good performance at connection startup. 

In one aspect of the present invention, a packet-based 
real-time data receiver comprises a packet transmission 
fixed delay estimator and a packet transmission variable 
delay estimator. The fixed delay estimator keeps track of ^ 
fixed delay (including oflfeets) over the duration of a con- 
ference connection. When a conference packet is received 
prior to a minimum arrival time predicted for that packet by 
the current fixed delay estimate, the fixed delay estimate is 
adjusted downwards (i.e., a packet with lower than the 
predicted fixed delay has been received, therefore the fixed 
delay estimate was too high). The packet transmission 
variable delay estimator calculates a variable delay for each 
received packet. A minimum arrival time based on the fixed 
delay estimate is subtracted from the packet's actual arrival 
time by the variable delay estimator. 

The packet variable delays are preferably tised by an 
adaptive playout delay estimator within the receiver. The 
adaptive playout delay estimator adapts packet playout delay 
in an attempt to reduce latency as much as possible without 55 
causing jitter underflow. In a preferred embodiment, this 
estimator performs a non-linear filter operation on the packet 
variable delays. The receiver may use the packet playout 
delay to control a playout buffer. 

In another aspect of the present invention, a method of 60 
receiving and playing packetized real-time data is disclosed. 
When a real-time conference is established over a packet- 
switched network, a packet transmission fixed delay esti- 
mate and a playout delay estimate are initialized. A packet 
delay is calculated for each packet as it is received. The fixed 65 
delay estimate is adjusted downwards if the fixed delay 
estimate is greater than the packet delay for the current 
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packet. A packet variable delay estimate is then obtained for 
the padcet by subtracting the fixed delay estimate firom the 
packet delay. 

Preferably, the method ftirther comprises non-linear adap- 
tation of a playout delay estimate. In one embodiment, as 
packet variable delay estimates are calculated, they are 
filtered into the playout delay estimate using a non-linear 
gain filter. The gain of the filter is based on the ratio of the 
packet variable delay estimate to the playout delay estimate. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWING 

The invention may be best understood by reading the 
disclosure with reference to the following figures: 

FIG. 1, which shows a block diagram of a prior art 
adaptive playout delay system. 

FIG. 2, which shows a breakdown of real-time data 
latency into its components on a timeline. 

FIGS. 3 and 4, which show probability of packet arrival 
as a function of packet send time for two network delay 
distributions. 

FIG. 5, which illustrates a packet-based real-time data 
receiver according to one embodiment of the present inven- 
tion. 

FIGS. 6 and 7, which illustrate two playout delay transfer 
functions useful with the present invention. 

FIGS. 8-11, which compare a prior art adaptive playout 
delay method to a method according to one embodiment of 
the invention for two packet arrival sequences. 

FIGS. 12 and 13, which illustrate performance of embodi- 
ments of the invention for skewed send and receive clock 
rates. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PREFERRED EMBODIMENTS 

The present invention generally applies to systems that 
receive real-time packet-switched data. Real-time data, as 
understood in the art, refers to data whose usefulness decays 
rapidly if delayed by more than a few seconds, such as 
interactive voice or video conferencing. One type of real- 
time data receiver that can employ the present invention is 
a computer connected to a packet network and either run- 
ning VoIP software on its microprocessor, or having spe- 
cialized VoIP hardware or firmware. Hie invention also 
applies to a data network telephony gateway. When a 
gateway operates as a receiver, it must buffer voice packets 
and output a continuous digital or analog stream onto a 
circuit-switched system. Other applicable systems include 
PBX equipment, packet network video or multimedia, and 
other real-time data delivery systems. 
Packet Arrival Time Distributions 

For real-time packet-switched data receivers, latency, i.e. 
the difference between packet send time and packet playout 
time, is of primary interest. With reference to FIG. 2, playout 
time t^ for a given packet is related to t^, the time that the 
packet was constructed by the sender, by a concatenation of 
three delays. The first delay, dy> represents the minimum 
travel time that a packet will incur in the network as it passes 
firom sender to receiver. The second delay, d^ represents the 
variable delay incurred by a padcet in the network, e.g., due 
to competition with other network traffic. A packet is actu- 
ally received at receive time t^=tQ+dy=d^ The receiver places 
the packet in a buffer until the designated playout time t^. 
The difference between playout time tp and receive time t^ 
represents the buffer delay d^ set by the receiver for that 
packet — if d^, is set too low, t^ may exceed ^ for some 
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packets (i.e. late packets) and these packets will miss their 
playout time. Conversely, if is set too high, packets will 
wait unnecessarily long for playout. 

FIGS. 3 and 4 depict two probability distributions for 
packet arrival time, p^, as a function of to, over the duration 5 
of a conference. FIG. 3 shows p^ as a Raylcigh distribution 
60, while FIG. 4 shows p^ as a uniform distribution 62. In 
both cases, the probabflity that a packet arrives prior to 
t^to+d^ is zero. With a fixed playout time t^, a few packets 
will arrive too late for playout if packets are distributed as lO 
shown by distribiilion 60. For distribution 62, all packets 
arrive well ahead of playout time tp. 

Most adaptive playout control systems attempt u> estimate 
mean arrival time and arrival time variance v^ for p^. 
These systems generally set t^=t„+kVo, where k is a constant. 15 
As the system cannot know p^, it must set k conservatively 
(note that distributions 60 and 62, as shown, have the same 
mean arrival time). And since p„ is generally non- 
stationary, mean and variance may be difficult to estimate 
and track. Finally, variance itself contains some information 20 
of little value in setting buffer delay, i.e., information about 
the variation in packet arrival for packets that arrive before 
the mean arrival time (note that a minimally-delayed packet 
increases variance, thus increasing playout delay for such a 
system). 25 
Fixed Delay and Variable Delay Estimation 

The present invention abandons the concepts of mean 
arrival time and variance. Instead, an adaptive playout 
control system according to the invention estimates t^ the 
fixed minimum arrival time for the conference. The fixed 30 
minimum arrival time is a stable statistic for all network 
packet arrival time distributions, both stationary and non- 
stationary. As will be shown, errors in the initial estimate of 
minimum arrival time can be corrected with no performance 
penalty. The preferred embodiments calculate packet jitter 35 
for each received packet as the difference between the 
minimum arrival time and the actual arrival time for that 
packet. Playout buffer delay is computed from packet jitter 
values. 

FIG. 5 depicts an adaptive packet-based real-time data 40 
receiver according 30 to one embodiment of the present 
invention. Receiver 54 receives packets i from packet data 
network 20, stores packet data in playout buffer 50, and 
relays the send timestamp ts^ from packet i to the adaptive 
circuitry. Playout buffer control 48 computes a playout time 45 
p,- for each packet i, and releases packets to playout device 
52 at their designated playout time. 

Summer 40 computes a raw packet delay n,- for each 
packet i as the difference between the send timestamp ts,- and 
a receive timestamp tr^. Generally, timestamps generated by 50 
the sending system and the receiving system are not syn- 
chronized. The present invention functions whether or not 
send and receive clocks are synchronized, although the 
remainder of the discussion assumes a lack of synchroniza- 
tion. Receive timestamp tr^ is computed from a receive 55 
clock. The receive clock utilizes a reference dock source 
related to the real-dme data rate; preferably, the timestamp 
is supplied by playout buffer control 48. Buffer control 48 
preferably increments a timestamp counter each time a 
sample or frame of data is output to playout device 52 — this 60 
counter is a convenient reference source for tr,.. 

Fixed delay estimator 42 uses raw packet^ delays n,- to 
compute a minimum packet delay estimate dd^ In its sim- 
plest form, fixed delay estimator 42 implements a floor 
function for all raw packet delays prior to and including raw 65 
delay for packet i, i.e., d^>^ A°*J- delay estimate is 
not a measure of absolute fixed 6c\ay, as it also contains the 



offset between the unsyncfarooized send and receive clocks 
(there is no mechanism to account for such a clock ofi^t 
separately &om a real fixed delay). Delay estimate d^ in this 
embodiment thus represents the minimum clock ofiGset 
observed over the conference up to packet i. 

Variable delay estimator calculates a packet jitter value 
for each packet i. Packet jitter value j,- equals the estimated 
absolute variable delay for packet i. Packet jitter, or absolute 
variable delay, may be calculated by subtracting the clock 
ofi^t and fixed delay (both contained in d^) from raw padcet 
delay n,. Packet jitter values are fed to adaptive playout 
delay estimator 46, which in turn feeds playout delay values 
to playout buffer control 48. 

Padcet-bascd real-time data receiver 54 may advanta- 
geously be implemented as a programmed microprocessor 
or signal processor. Although machine-level programming is 
processor-specific, the following pseudocode may be 
adapted to a specific processor for use in an adaptive playout 
control system of a real-time data receiver. 



/* timestamp processing for each packet */ 

if (fust packet) /" initialization ■/ 

{ 

/* set minimum packet delay to delay of first san^le V 
fixcd_delay = receive_clodc - timcstanq); 

} 

/* conqnitc absolute variable delay for packet */ 

padceL-jitter - receive_clock - timestamp - fixed_delay; 

/* if padcet delay is less than current minimum, adjust minimum V 

if (packet jitter < 0) 

{ 

fixed_delay - receive_clock - timestan^; 
packct_Jittcr «» 0; 

} 



This code initializes the fixed delay estimate with a first 
timestamp difference. A packet jitter value is computed for 
each packet by subtracting the fixed delay fi"om the times- 
tamp difference for that sample. A negative packet jitter 
value indicates that the packet arrived before the minimum 
arrival time predicted by the current fixed delay estimate. In 
such a case, the fixed delay estimate is set to the timestamp 
difference of the new packet, and that packet's jitter is reset 
to zero. 

Several safety measures may also be implemented in the 
above pseudocode. For instance, packets received out of 
sequence or otherwise suspect may be allowed to adjust 
packet_jitter in only small increments, e.g., one fi^me. 
Packets received very late may be marked so that they will 
not affect playout delay estimates at all. However, a long 
sequence (e.g., 8 packets) of consecutive very late packets 
may signify that an error has occurred that requires a reset 
of the adaptive playout system. 

Playout Delay Estimation Using Variable Padcet Delays 

Jitter values as computed above are constrained to a 
time-varying envelope of arrival times bounded below by 
the fixed delay. The upper bound of this envelope must be set 
high enough to achieve acceptable late packet rates — for 
instance, for the ITU G.729 voice codec, voice quality 
degradation becomes noticeable if more than about 1.0% of 
transmitted voice packets miss their scheduled playout time. 
At the same time, talkspurts should generally be played out 
as soon as possible, dictating that the upper bound of the 
envelope adapt to recent packet jitter values. 

A preferred embodiment of the invention includes a 
playout delay estimator — essentially, such an estimator 
adjusts an estimate of the upper bound of packet arrival 
times by comparing the cunent upper bound to measured 
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packet jitter values. A simple estimator operating on this 
principle adjusts delay by filtering a constant multiple k of 
observed jitter values. This delay estimate d^, based on 
packet i and previous delay estimate d;_^ may be expressed 
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as 



This estimator functions acceptably when used with rela- 
tively lime-stable packet arrival distributions having a low 
probability of j,>kd,-_i. FIG. 6 illustrates an envelope esti- 
mator transfer function, having a nonlinear gain, that is 
particularly preferred for time-variant packet arrival distri- 
butions. No filter adjustment occurs with this filter for packet 
i if the ratio 



I 

it 
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As the ratio of packet jitter to delay estimate varies away 
from 1/k, the filter gain increases noo-linearly, thus allowing 
the estimator to better track sudden variations in the arrival 
time upper bound. 

In one embodiment, such a nonlinear estimator is approxi- 25 
mated by applying different filters at different ranges, or 
zones, of the ratio of j,- to di_;i. The following filter selection 
approximates nonlinear filtering with k=1.6 and avoids 
direct ratioing by division, instead comparing j,- to binary- 
shifted versions of d^_j. 30 



aidi-x + ( 1 - az)k ji 0.25di-i £, ji < 0.50ai_i 
di = - 0.5CWi_i &ji< 0.75dt_, 

(Xidi-i 0.75£/;_i s Ji < d;_i 
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Gain factor settings used in one embodiment of the 
invention allows binary shifts and adds to be substituted for 40 
muhiphes and divides; e.g., a^-l-2"^a2-l-2~^^, 03-!+ 
2*"^ and a4«l+2"^ for 20 msec packet sizes. This transfer 
function is illustrated in FIG. 7. One characteristic of this 
setting is a quick envelope response to jitter values that 
approach or exceed delay estimate d^ (e.g., a 25% increase 45 
in d^ for jitter to delay estimate ratios greater than one). In 
contrast, the envelope responds relatively slowly to small 
jitter values. This behavior is desirable as it allows large 
jitter values a heavier weighting in the calculation of delay 
estimate d,-. 50 
Playout Delay Estimation Examples 

FIGS. 8-11 compare the response of a prior art mean/ 
variance delay estimator to the response of a delay estimator 
according to the invention, for two sequences of variable 
packet delay. FIGS. 8 and 9 illustrate a first packet delay 55 
sequence (packet delays represented as circles). In these 
figures, the vertical baseline is the true fixed delay for the 
sequence. 

FIG. 8 illustrates the response of a prior art receiver 16 as 
in FIG. 1 to the packet delay sequence. Curve 70 plots the 60 
mean estimate calculated by receiver 16, and curves 72 and 
73 show two playout delay estimates. Curve 72 uses a 
variance multipher k«2, while 73 uses k=4 as discussed in 
Ramjee et al. Packet 1 of the sequence experiences a 
relatively high variable delay, resulting in a high initial 65 
estimate for mean 70. As packet delays decrease towards the 
end of the sequence, playout delay estimates 72 and 73 



remain high. This occurs not only because of the high initial 
mean estimate, but because the low-delayed packets (i.e. 
packets 4, 7, U, 12) actually increase playout delay esti- 
mates 72 and 73 because they vary from the mean by a 
relatively large (although negative) amount. As a result, 
playout of the latter portion of the sequence may be delayed 
2 to 5 frames longer than actually required for the sequence. 

FIG. 9 shows the same packet variable delay sequence, 
along with a fixed delay estimate 74 and two playout delay 
estimates 76, 77 according to embodiments of the present 
invention. Like mean estimate 70 above, fixed delay esti- 
mate 74 starts off badly in error because of the high delay of 
packet 1. As each packet with a smaller delay than previ- 
ously observed packets arrives (Le. packets 2, 4, 7), fixed 
delay estimate 74 tracks downward towards the tme fixed 
delay. From packet 7 on, estimate 74 represents the true 
fixed delay of the connection. 

Playout delay 76 follows the 5-region non-hnear gain 
jitter filter methodology set out in FIG. 7 and in the section 
above for playout delay estimate d;. The embodiment rep- 
resented by delay 76 uses compensation to avoid direct 
mirroring of changes in fixed delay estimate 74 in playout 
delay estimate 76. For instance, at packet two fixed delay 
estimate adjtists downwards two frames. Delay estimate d^- is 
adjusted upwards two frames at this point in compensation, 
such that playout delay 76 docs not track fixed delay 
estimate 74 direcdy. Playout delay 76 accurately mirrors 
trends in packet delay over the sequence, while providing a 
one to two frame cushion. 

Curve 77 represents playout delay calculated using a 
second embodiment of the invention. This embodiment 
differs from the embodiment producing delay 76 in that it 
does not compensate d^ for downward shifts in fixed delay 
74. Thus at packet 2, playout delay 77 tracks the two-frame 
adjustment in fixed delay 74, placing it lower than the actual 
delay of packet 3. This causes the delay estimator to sharply 
increase d,- at packet 3, although playout delay 77 drops 
again at packet 4 due to another adjustment in fixed delay 74. 
Once fixed delay 74 stabilizes, curve 77 diould begin to 
converge with curve 76. 

FIGS. 10 and 11 illustrate a second packet arrival 
sequence. FIG. 10 illustrates performance for prior art 
adaptive delay estimator 16. Packet 1 experiences a rela- 
tively low delay, forcing a low initial mean estimate 78. 
Other packets with low delay (packets 2, 4, 8, 11, 12, 13) 
negatively affect growth of playout delay 80 because of their 
low variance. Consequently, packet 3 arrives at the current 
playout estimate, and packets 6, 7, 9, 10, and 14 anive too 
late for their estimated playout time with k-2 (curve 80). 
Playout delay estimate 81, with k-4, appears adequate, 
although this appearance is largely due to the low mean 
estimate. 

FIG. 11 shows the same packet arrival sequence as FIG. 
10, this time using fixed delay adjustment-compensating 
(curve 84) and non-compensating (curve 86) embodiments 
as described in the description accompanying FIG. 9. Fixed 
delay estimate 82 adjusts once, at packet 4, where the 
minimum clock offset observed over the packet sequence 
occurs. Playout delay estimates 84 and 86 adjust rapidly to 
envelop the n\imerous long-delay samples in this sequence. 
After packet 4, playout delay estimates 84 and 86 begin to 
converge. 

FIGS. 8 through 11 illustrate different startup scenarios 
that an adaptive playout delay estimator may encounter But 
such scenarios also represent statistical shifts in the packet 
arrival time distribution that may occur mid-conference. The 
minimtun delay estimate of the invention provides a solid 
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reference during these shifts from which playoul delay may 
be adjusted. As a result, the present invention rapidly detects 
and adjusts to increasing packet delays. Generally, this 
allows the present invention to maintain a mere aggressive 
playout schedule than prior art systems. s 

Although receiver 54 preferably adjusts playout delay 
with every incoming data packet, the estimate preferably 
does not affect playout from buffer 50 (FIG. 5) at every 
frame. Playout buffer control 48 utilizes the output of 
envelope estimator 46 to adjust delay only at the beginning 10 
of each talkspurt. Effectively, playout delay is modulated by 
shrinking or stretching the amount of time between con- 
secutive talkspurts. 

Compensating for Statistical Shifts in Fixed Delay 

According to the present invention, a real-time packet is 
receiver bases buffer length and playout delay on a fixed 
delay estimate. Problems may arise if this fixed delay is not 
truly "fixed" over the duration of a conference. The most 
common example of this is where the send clock and receive 
clock operate at slightly different rates, resulting in a con- 20 
slant bias rate in the computed packet timestamp differences. 
Another example of a shift in fixed delay involves the loss 
of a network path, forcing all packets to take a longer route. 
The present invention automatically corrects for negative 
bias rates and shifts (i.e., faster minimum packet arrivals), 25 
and with a slight modification, can correct for positive fixed 
delay bias rates and shifts also. 

FIG. 12 illustrates a negatively rate-biased packet arrival 
sequence 90. Fixed delay estimator 42 automatically tracks 
negative biases, which resemble ^'better'* estimates of mini- 30 
mum delay. Fixed delay estimate 92 stairsteps downward as 
new samples with smaller clock oflfeets are received. Playout 
delay 94 may be configured to stairstep downwards with 
fixed delay estimate 92. Optionally, and as shown, playout 
delay 94 does not automatically stairstep downwards with 35 
every step of 92, but relies on its envelope-following char- 
acteristics to track the negative rate-bias in packet arrival 
sequence 90. 

FIG. 13 illustrates a positively rate-biased packet arrival 
sequence 96. The minimum observed packet arrival occurs 40 
at point 98 in sequence 96. Using the basic fixed delay 
estimator of the present invention, fixed delay would remain 
at the value observed at point 98, as shown by curve 100, for 
the remainder of the conference. Over time, a large offset 
may develop between the true and the estimated fixed delay, 45 
resulting in unnecessary playout delay, suboptimal variable 
delay estimation, and possible eventual playout buffer 
exhaustion (depending on how the buffer is implemented). 

To combat the positive rate-bias problem, it is preferred 
that a small positive rate bias be introduced artificially into 50 
the fixed delay estimate. One method of accomplishing an 
artificial bias is to count packets since the last downward 
update to the fixed delay estimate. If the counter reaches a 
set target value, the fixed delay estimate is increased, e.g., by 
one frame. If the data has no actual positive rate-bias, a 55 
subsequent low-delay packet should quickly re-adjust the 
fixed delay estimate back down and reset the bias counter. 
Fixed delay estimate 102 illustrates how the artificial rate 
bias allows estimator 42 to track a positive rate bias in 
sequence 96. 60 

In practice, most biases will be unnoticeable over the 
length of a conference. A low artificial bias rate, e.g., 
equivalent to one sample/packet, will generally be more than 
siifiScient. If new low-delay packets are not observed after 
adjustment of the fixed delay upwards, the artificial bias rate 65 
may optionally be increased gradually until a new low-delay 
packet is foimd. One method of inaeasing bias rate is to 
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reduce the set target value the counter must reach each time 
an artificial up-adjustment with no preceding down- 
adjustment is made. 

The invention has been described herein with reference to 
several illustrative embodiments. Other modifications to the 
disclosed embodiments will be obvious to those of ordinary 
skill in the art upon reading this disclosure, and are intended 
to fall within the scope of the invention as claimed. For 
example, many possible variations exist for an envelope 
estimator — the present invention teaches that such an esti- 
mator have the capability to decrease playout time in 
response to observed jitter values much lower than the 
current playout delay, and relatively rapidly increase playout 
time in response to observed jitter values of roughly the 
same magnimde or higher than the current playout delay. 
Likewise, other methods of implementing positive-rate-bias 
detection and compensation for fixed cfelay estimation will 
be immediately obvious to one of ordinary skill upon 
reading this disclosure. The particular playout buffer imple- 
mentation is not critical to the present invention. Numerical 
values disclosed herein are timing parameters that may be 
adjusted for a given application using the principles taught 
in this disclosure. 

What is claimed is: 

1. A packet-based real-time data receiver comprising: 

a packet transmission fixed delay estimator, said fixed 
delay estimator keeping a fixed delay estimate over the 
duration of a conference connection using said receiver, 
and adjusting said fixed delay estimate downwards 
during said conference in response to the arrival of a 
conference packet prior to a minimum arrival time 
predicted for that packet by said fixed delay estimate; 
and 

a packet transmission variable delay estimator, said vari- 
able delay estimator calculating a variable packet delay 
for each conference packet by subtracting a predicted 
minimum arrival time for each packet, based on said 
fixed delay estimate, from the actual arrival time of 
each packet 

2. The data receiver of claim 1, further comprising an 
adaptive playout delay estimator that adapts packet playoul 
delay for said receiver using variable packet delays from 
said packet transmission variable delay estimator 

3. The data receiver of claim 2, wherein said adaptive 
playoul delay estimator comprises a non-linear packet vari- 
able delay filter. 

4. A packet-based real-lime data receiver comprising: 

a playout buffer for queuing packets from a received data 
stream for playout, said packets in said received data 
stream each containing a packet timestamp generated 
by a remote system send clock operating at a send clock 
ratej 

a local timestamp generator operating at approximately 
said send clock rate; 

a packet transmission fixed delay estimator, said fixed 
delay estimator comparing the packet timestamp from 
each received packet to a receive timestamp taken from 
said local timestamp generator at approximately the 
arrival lime of said received packet, and adjusting a 
fixed delay estimate downwards in response to the 
arrival of packets prior to an arrival time predicted by 
said fixed delay estimate; 

a packet transmission variable delay estimator, said vari- 
able delay estimator calculating a variable delay for 
each packet by subtracting said fixed delay estimate 
from the difference between the receive timestamp and 
the packet timestamp; and 
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a playout delay estimator that noD-linearly adapts a play- 
out delay estimate for received packets based on the 
relative magnitude of the playout delay estimate as 
compared to a variable delay calculated by said packet 
transmission variable delay estimator. 5 

5. The data receiver of claim 4, wherein said local 
timestamp generator ts synchronized with said remote sys- 
tem send clock. 

6. The data receiver of claim 4, wherein said packet 
transmission fixed delay estimator, packet transmission vari- lO 
able delay estimator, and playout delay estimator comprise 
a programmed microprocessor. 

7. A method of receiving and playing packetized real-time 
data, said method comprising the steps of: 

establishing a real-time conference over a packet- 
switched network; 

for a first real-time data packet received during said 
conference, initializing a packet transmission fixed 
delay estimate and a playout delay estimate for the 
conference; and 

for each additional real-time data packet received during 
said conference, 

calculating a packet delay estimate, 
adjusting said fixed delay estimate downwards if said 

fixed delay estimate is greater than said packet delay 

estimate, and 

subtracting said fixed delay estimate from said packet 
delay estimate, thereby obtaining a packet variable 
delay estimate. 

8. The method of claim 7, wherein said step of initializing 
a packet transmission fixed delay estimate consists of setting 
said fixed delay estimate to equal the clock offset between a 
local clock reference and a timestamp a£Exed to said first 
data packet by its sender. 

9. The method of claim 7, wherein said adjusting said 
fixed delay estimate downwards step comprises, for a data 
packet triggering such adjustment, resetting said fixed delay 
estimate to equal the clock of&et between a local clock 
reference and a timestamp affixed to that data packet by its 
sender. 

10. The method of claim 7, further comprising as a part of 
said adjusting said fixed delay estimate downwards step, 
adjusting said playout delay estimate upwards by an equiva- 
lent amount. 

11. The method of claim 7, further comprising the step of 
introducing an artificial positive rate bias in said fixed delay 
estimate. 

12. The method of claim 7, further comprising the step of 
adapting said playout delay estimate throughout the duration 
of said conference to approximately maintain a preset ratio 
between said playout delay estimate and said padcet variable 
delay estimates calculated for said real-time data packets. 



13. The method of claim 12, wherein said adapting said 
playout delay estimate comprises applying a correction 
formula to said playout delay estimate for each padcet 
variable delay estimate, with a correction formula gain 
determined by the ratio of that packet variable delay esti- 
mate to the playout delay estimate. 

14. The method of claim 13, wherein said gain is highest 
for packet variable delay estimates greater than the playout 
delay estimate and less than a preset maximum variable 
delay. 

15. The method of claim 13, comprising applying said 
correction formula by mapping said ratio into one of a 
plurality of ratio zones, each of said zones having a zone- 
specific gain formula. 

16. The method of claim 7, further comprising the step of 
fixing the playout time for data spurts during said conference 
using said playout delay estimate. 

17. The method of claim 7, wherein said step of adjusting 
20 said fixed delay estimate downwards comprL&es resetting 

said fixed delay estimate to said packet delay estimate. 

18. A method of receiving and playing packetized real- 
time data, said method comprising the steps of: 

establishing a real-time conference over a packet- 
switched netwoik; 

for a first real-time data packet received during said 
conference, initializing a packet transmission fixed 
delay estimate and a playout delay estimate for the 
conference; 

introducing an artificial positive rate bias in said fixed 
delay estimate; 

for each additional real-time data packet received during 
said conference, 

calculating a packet delay estimate, 
adjusting said fixed delay estimate downwards if said 
fixed delay estimate is greater than said packet delay 
estimate, and 

subtracting said fixed delay estimate from said packet 
delay estimate, thereby obtaining a packet variable 
delay estimate; 

adapting said playout delay estimate throughout the dura- 
tion of said conference to approximately maintain a 
preset ratio between said playout delay estimate and 
said packet variable delay estimates calculated for said 
additional data packets; and 

periodically adjusting playout time for data packets 
received diuring said conference to include a buffer 
time, measured with reference to the fixed delay 
estimate, coaesponding to said playout delay estimate. 
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